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PUSSY WILLOW POSTER PRINTS 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


“Dare to be different” is the dominating note of the more select styles for Fall. Pussy Willow 
Poster Prints are both daring and different, and are eagerly chosen by leading designers 
here and abroad as the inspiration for their exclusive creations. At the class stores. 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, QUALITE SILK ORIGINATORS 


Fourth Avenue at 20th Street New York and Paris (Formerly M. C. Migel & Co.) 
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MISS OLGA WIBORG 


The engagement of Miss Wiborg and Sidney Webster Fish, the younger son of Stuyvesant Fish, was announced 
at a house party given by Mrs. Albert Zabriskie Gray, at Glenclyffe, the Fish estate at Garrison, New York. Miss 
Wiborg is a daughter of the Frank Wiborgs of New York, and a great-niece of the late General William Tecumseh 
Sherman. The marriage will be celebrated in the autumn, probably at the Wiborg place in Easthampton, Long Island. 
On their return from their wedding trip, the young people will spend the winter with Mr. Fish in his New York house. 
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N the early Victorian days the word “indiscre 

tion” bore a greater significance in some appli- 

cations than it does now. For instance, if the 

morals of an “elegant female’’—as the fashion- 

able woman of that period was dubbed—called 

for censure, it was said that her behaviour was 
“indiscreet,” which was equivalent to social ruin. 
Nowadays the word applied in the same sense does 
not represent anything so serious. 

Indiscretion is not a crime, it is not even a vice, 
but the result is sometimes as far-reaching and as 
harmful to the author and to the victim. 

How many plans have been wrecked, how many 
homes broken up by what that one word—indis- 
cretion—represents! How many diplomatic rela- 
tions have been severed by the heedless babbling of 
young attachés—how many marriages nipped in the 
bud by the premature and indiscreet congratula- 
tions of idle busybodies! In time of war how often 
has the press, thirsting to give news at any price, 
given away information which has been of service 
to the enemy! It was notorious that during the 
South African War the English newspapers kept the 
Boers well informed of every movement of the 
British tro ops. The Russo-Japanese War taught us 
the value of secrecy and silence, hence the much- 
abused censorship in this country, which though 
inadequate is better than nothing. 

lo repeat unpleasant remarks to those who were 
the subjec t of them is a very common form of tale- 
bearing but those who indulge in it either carry 
indiscretion to the point of imbecility or veil a 
truly venomous malice under an affectation of 
duty. On the whole the indiscretions of a fool are 
the worst to deal with, for you do not suspect him, 
whereas you are on your guard with the Iagos of 
soclety—their reputations once established, you 
take everything they say with the proverbial grain 
of salt. 

But there are different kinds of indiscretion. We 
know the kind which voices what is at the back of 
people’s minds, but which they do not wish expressed 
i words. The King of Bavaria’s recent remarks 
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Alexandra Rose Day has become one of the interesting féte days of England. 
Mayor of London, and her maids of honour selling the Queen Mother’s rose in front of the Mansion House. 


LADY 


RANDOLPH 


come in this category when he gave his views on th« 
extension of German frontiers and the fulfillment of 
his dreams of better connection in South Germany 





with the sea. The German press commented 
on this Royal Indiscretion as severely as_ they 
dared. 


The usefulness of the intended diplomatic indis- 
cretion, on the other hand, is well known. Pur- 
posely to blurt out something with a great air of 
candour is the most subtle form of dissimulation 
and goes far—like the value of a compliment which 
is much enhanced by being grudgingly or inadvert- 
ently paid, and therefore easier to swallow. 


Lovable indiscretions 


In statesmen one would imagine that indiscretion 
was very dangerous, and yet there are those who 
are trusted notwithstanding it. A friend of mine 
lost an important post by prematurely talking 
about it, and I remember once that, for the sake of 
making a bon mot, I nearly upset a most important 
political combination—as a pebble can upset a 
coach. On the eve of a political crisis a statesman 
said to me, in the course of conversation, that he 
had at last made up his mind which way he intended 
to vote the next day. ‘I shall be a man or a mouse,” 
he exclaimed, “or a rat,” said I, and instantly 
regretted the words when I saw his serious and 
annoyed face. 

But having said so much on the iniquities of 
indiscretion, I feel one ought to look at the other 
side of the question. 

The indiscretions of youth are often noble and 
those of childhood often delicious, for are they not 
nearer the truth than anything else in life? Some 
years ago an old diplomat, who rather pestered me 
with his visits, called on me. I was occupied in 
writing a letter and asked his permission to finish it. 
While I was doing so he amused himself by talking 
to one of my children, then about five or six years 
old. To my horror I heard him say, “ Yes, and what 
does your mamma say about me?” 

“Oh, my mamma says that like all tiresome 
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foreigners you never know when to go,” was the 
reply. This home truth had the desired effect and I 
was spared further visits. 

To be called discreet is not altogether a compli- 
ment—in public life it is more than necessary, but in 
private life a little indiscretion is often welcome, 
because one knows that it is only the defect of cer- 
tain charming qualities—simplicity, spontaneity 
and fearlessness—which is always attractive. It 
may be indiscreet to wear your heart on your sleeve 
for the daws to peck at, or to express your opinions 
too frankly, but that sort of indiscreet person is 
more lovable and one is more likely to respect him 
than the sleek, smug, truly discreet type. 

After all, indiscretion need not necessarily be 
either malicious or foolish. For instance, to speak 
the truth, which is a virtue, is sometimes indiscreet. 
Discreet memoirs are dull, stale and unprofitable, 
and as for our poets—where would they be, did 
discretion always guide their pen! 

How indiscreet of Juliet to come out on the 
balcony! Had she paused and reflected, Romeo 
would have waited in vain and we should not 
have had one of the greatest love poems in the 
world. 

If discretion, as it is said, is the better part of 
valour, then certainly it is the worst part which 
shines in war time, for discretion was not responsible 
for the Charge of the Light Brigade or for the 
glorious feat of Lieutenant Warneford. There are 
times, all the same, when one could wish that the 
courage of our troops could be leavened by a 
little discretion. “It was glorious,” said an eye- 
witness, ‘“‘to see our men after the engagement 
at Neuve Chapelle strolling back smoking cigar- 
ettes, although the artillery of the enemy was still 
active.” 

The fact is that active qualities are generally more 
lovable than passive ones. Indiscretion at its best 
is active and can be noble. Discretion is passive and 
at its best is wise. If the nobility of the one could 
only be combined with the wisdom of the other, 
we should have an ideal state of things. 
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Paris in a The old boulevardier of Paris 
Serious Mood swears that when he looks out of 

the window in the morning he can 
tell whether the last communigué was favourable 
or not! Be that as it may, until a fortnight ago, 
the atmosphere was charged with hope for a speedy 
ending of the war. Everybody was in good spirits. 
Women, as they nursed the wounded or fed the 
hungry, began to think seriously of clothes. But 
to-day a vague feeling of apprehension has settled 
over the city. Not that the ultimate result of the 
struggle is a cause for worry—that is never ques- 
tioned—but another winter campaign to face is 
appalling. No one is afraid, but prolonged agony 
may bring out certain dangerous tendencies among 
the masses which were submerged in the first rush 
of patriotism, when personal loss was forgotten in 
the grandeur of sacrifice. 

In the meantime, the Parisienne is doing a little 
shopping; the restaurants, although shorn of much 
glory and chastened in spirit as to prices, are fairly 
well patronized, the theatres and music-halls have 
nothing to complain of, and books more or less 
neglected for twelve months are now being published. 
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Of course, every one is reading Anatole France’s 
Sur la Voie Glorieuse. This master of French prose 
has fired the imagination of the country, and in 
years to come, “The Path of Glory” will stand as the 
classical chronique of France during La Grande 
Guerre. 

\ good many of the museums are now open. The 
exhibition at Malmaison has drawn crowds to the 
unobtrusive house where Napoleon and Josephine 
spent their happiest days. An atmosphere of 
peace, oddly at variance with the spirit of the day, 
pervades the rooms. In Napoleon’s library one feels 
that the First Consul might return at any moment, 
place his maps and charts on the table in front of 
him and plan new conquests. It would be quite 
in keeping! And next door is Josephine’s music 
room, with her harp, which so often lured Napoleon 
from his work, still standing where she left it. 


There are no more wax matches 
for us. Even the use of the safety 
light is no longer correct. The 
self-respecting gentleman uses the commonest 
kitchen variety to light his cigarette, the ladies, 
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too, have changed their minuscule match cases for 
larger ones, or else have learned to carry loose 
matches in their pockets, striking them—heaven 
knows where! And also in feminine fancy copper 
and aluminum jewelry is taking the place of f gold 
and precious stones. A bracelet, made from the 
ring of a shell fired by the French “75,” is a treasure 
of supreme value. Mlle. Sorel wears one just — 
her elbow. Aluminum rings are also prized and are 
worn outside the glove. War jewelry is not a thing 
to be hidden! Neither can it be bought, for each 
trinket is made in the trenches and sent with a 
billet doux to a sweetheart, or perhaps several, left 
behind. 

For the summer crowd Spinelly has been dancing 
with inimitable grace. Her legs are as beautiful as 
ever. She is an extraordinary creature, never failing 
to bring down the house with her droll little voice 
and clever imitations. By long odds, though, the 
one thing in all Paris that really “got over” was 
Chenal’s wonderful rendering of the “ Marseillaise 
at the Opéra Comique. After being the sensation 
of the winter, it was made the clou of ‘ “At the Fr mt, 
the sketch that packs houses whenever it is given. 
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The War England, always slow to cotton 
Woman to any innovation, is having a 
: hard time getting used to the 
female cabbies, street cleaners, postmen and 
freight handlers. Men performing such functions 
had become a habit. Women are taking such jobs 
that their men may fight, but what will happen when 
the war is over? Will the fair labourers give up 
their present strategic position? A delicate eco- 
nomic question, indeed, and one to be settled by 
some statesman wiser than any just’now in harness! 
But let the future take care of itself. For the 
present, amusing complications multiply. The 
other day an army officer, home on leave, met a 
woman burglar in his bathroom. She might have 
escaped by pleading a plumbing job, but feminine 
wit tor once failed, and the officer handed her over 
to the police, in this instance, a man. Another case 
had a different ending. The vigilant householder, 
through the door of his coal cellar, observed a 
young person moving stealthily along with a light 
in her hand. He challenged and was about to 
grapple with the stranger, when his wife came 
and introduced the gas-meter “ Inspectress.”’ 

Americans in England are adopting the point of 
view of the Briton in regard to “Zeps.” They may 
come, but they will find the householders ready. 
In many homes a sort of anti-Zeppelin drill has 
een organized, each member being assigned to a 
place with certain duties attached. The whole 
affair is treated in a practical spirit that is, how- 
€ver, not without its humour. Few are the London 
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bedrooms which do not boast their pails of water 
and boxes of sand for extinguishing the expected 
blazing bomb, and I doubt if there is a bedpost in 
all England undecorated at night by one or more 
respirators for use against the suffocating gases. 
These face nrasks have caught hard the popular 
fancy. ‘Bargains in Respirators” is one of the 
novel announcements to be met with at the summer 
sales which are now in full swing. A month ago 
there was a shortage, but now the supply is far in 
excess of the demand, and like the hats and model 
gowns of the season’s fashion, the earlier types are 
being offered at sale prices! 


Newport Hunts Every Newport season has a 
the Lover little joke all its own. Investiga- 

ting Hazard’s is this summer’s 
contribution to the gaiety of the dear old colony. 
“Hazard’s,” let me explain, is not a peril, but a 
beach. Tourists and strugglers know it not, but 
the members of the clan do. It,is off the beaten 
track, and has more cosy corners than a summer 
hotel, and all spoken for. The joke lies in catching 
flirtatious couples, preferably married—to some 
one else—with the “goods.’’ So unwilling are we 
to profit by experience that some one is always 
being caught. Scandal? Not at all. It is to laugh. 
Witness the shrieks of diabolical glee rising from 
Bailey’s Beach, or the golf-links, when word goes 
round that “another” has been landed. Occa- 
sionally, of course, a pair of really truly lovers is 
trapped, and that’s no joke, for even Newport’s 
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satiated sense of humour respects a legitimate love 


affair. ‘Twosing” on Hazard’s is not exactly new. 
Ourforefathersdidit. Butit wasnomerry jestin those 
days to be caught with the wrong husband or wife! 
In the meantime there is plenty going on besides 
poaching for indiscreet lovers. We have done, and 
thoroughly, the dog, flower and automobile shows, 
and now tennis and the horse will keep us from 
becoming bored. Frank Sturgis and the other 
governors of the Casino have put a good one over on 
the National Tennis Association! The governors 
lost the big tournament, to be sure, but they kept 
their nerve and arranged a little tournament of 
their own. The result is magnificent. Not since 
the Doherty days have we seen such satisfactorily 
spectacular tennis, so satisfying, indeed, that we 
are all saying that we will not go to Forest Hills 
for the big fight, and that’s the rub for the N. T. A.! 
Many of the players go on next week to Southamp 
ton for the Meadow Club’s invitation tournament. 
These invitation affairs are, in a way, fathered by 
the National Association, but Newport arranged its 
private show along chosen lines, and as the best 
was barely good enough, the list of possible players 
was zealously scanned, I can tell you. Not an un- 
wanted contestant crept past the argus-eyed com- 
mittee, and faith, the result was worth the care. 


Then again, there’s charity, we 
are hag-ridden with it. From a 
diversion it has become an ob- 
Posters on every side bespeak our dol 
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The police dog hurdles to amuse the members of: the 


Southampton Country Club 


ed to a three or six months’ war, many warm 
hearted employers promised = to support those 
left behind. But the prospects for the winter are 
bad, and much help will have to be given. The star 
of charity, therefore, swings high. The wiliest 
poker player of all at the Reading Room comes 
forward with the suggestion that a nightly round of 
roodles from all tables be donated to the Newport 
fund, if—and here’s the silken string—the women 
of the colony will donate half of their summer 
auction winning 


Southampton) Aviating and swimming are th 
Ways topics of the time in Southampton 
and thereabouts. The chatter is 
of war planes or swimming strokes. Since a 
lovely, though plump, débutante discovered that 
the Australian crawl reduced her too, too solid 
flesh thirty pounds in thirty days, everybody has 
gone mad about the stroke. It is the men who talk 
of war and our need for an air fleet. Elliot Cowdin’s 
remarkable success in flying over the Verdun 
battlefield, destroying taubes and landing all over 
the front pages of the Sunday newspapers, has 
given flying a tremendous impetus and, by Jove, 
we are all frightfully warlike anyway. 
Otherwise life is fairly sane on the sand dunes. 
Dancing? Plenty of it, which reminds me of some- 
thing. A charitably inclined dame living among the 


Miss Leslie Johnson , 
Shinnecock Hills gave a party the other afternoon. 
It started as a bandage rolling contest, but ended 
a pigeon trot rout and a most thirsty one. The 
dancers clamouring for punch were offered ginger 
pop and grape juice. A recent bride said she 
never could dance on ginger, and grape juice made 
her think of the marriage service and other sor 
rowiul things. Her hostess sniffed, but explained, 
“My champagne money is all going to help the 
war babies, ginger is wholesome and it’s cheap.” 


Miss Beatrice Claflin 
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BOOKS 


ROM the Bible to the women’s page may 

seem a far cry, but from the time when 

Moses laid down the law for the parents 

among the children of Israel to now, 

when the newspapers and magazines are 

“All the Law and the Prophets,” parents 
have been blamed, admonished and advised in 
regard to their offspring. In one thing Moses and 
the Moderns are agreed, parents must not only 
be awakened to their tesponsibilities, but kept 
awake. 

The early instructions or commands were simple 
and direct—*‘ Correct thy son and he shall give thee 
rest . . . Chasten thy son while there is hope.” 
These admonitions are still delightfully applicable 
to many of our present crises, though their force is 
somewhat diminished by our modern assumption 
that much of the graver mischief of children will 
be avoided, and many faults automatically cor- 
rected, if parents and state make the conditions 
right. Children themselves see this very clearly, 
often to the great confusion of their elders. But a 
growing sense of justice is showing itself in our efforts 
to adapt conditions to childish needs. 


Intensive child culture 

One of the rather pathetic signs of the times is 
the eagerness with which parents, especially the 
young mothers, seize every opportunity to in- 
crease their understanding of their children’s 
motives and mental processes. This desire for 
psychological information is responsible for the in- 
creasing number of artic’es in magazines and news- 
papers, and the club discussions on child training 
and character building. Much of this material is a 
good deal like First Aid to the Feeble-minded, but 
most of us are feeble-minded where our own chil- 
dren are concerned, but, superficial though such 
articles may be, they do stimulate and prepare the 
untechnical mind for appreciation of the more 
scholarly reviews and books. An article on devel- 
oping concentration in children, which was pub- 
lished last winter in “The Outlook,” brought more 
letters of comment than any other article appearing 
in that publication within a year. 

For concrete, usable information as to children’s 
processes and needs, two recent books should be read 
and assimilated by every parent of a young child. 
Not too technical for the average person, yet the 
result of great psychological research, Addington 
Bruce’s “Psychology and Parenthood” answers 
Satistactorily the “why” of the persons dissatisfied 
With existing results in homes and schools, and 
Virgil Hillyer’s “Child Training,” replies to ‘‘ How 
shall I help my child?” by giving in detail the 
Scientific and pleasant methods used in one of the 
best schools in the country, for developing obe- 
dience, memory, concentration, attention and 
imagination. 

Reverting to the fact that early religion and 
Harper's Bazar, September, 1915 
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Two books devoted to the problems of 
parents are discussed in this article. 
Mrs. Mason will gladly recommend 
others to meet special needs, upon request. 


education were based on fear, perhaps the most 
valuable chapters in Mr. Bruce’s book are those on 
“Hysteria in Childhood,” and the allied one on the 
‘“*Menace of Fear.’’ He shows so clearly the physical 
reactions of the emotions, and the disintegrating 
force of this most powerful one in engendering lack 
of self-confidence and in hindering reasoning power 
and in developing cowardice. He quotes Angelo 
Masso’s declaration that: 

“Every ugly thing told to the child, every shock, 
every fright given him will remain like minute 
splinters in the flesh to torture him all his life long.” 

The chapter should be read by every employer 
of a nurse-maid or governess, so that the little 
children may be’ relieved of that tyranny of fear, 
which has dominated many a childish mind, the 
result of the gruesome stories and threats so often 
used by those in authority. 

The unconscious influence of environment and 
the power of suggestion must be better understood 
if children are to be considered as individuals, and 
the specific value of developing a child along the 
line of his preferences should be noted. The child 
who is interested, who is allowed, for instance, to 
cultivate a hobby, will become stronger physically 
as well as mentally, for pleasurable emotion, such 
as comes from keen interest, is one of the greatest 
factors in maintaining health. 

Just now, when school systems everywhere are 
being attacked by everybody for everything, is a 
good time to read Mr. Bruce’s advocacy of intensive 
child culture, which is based on his exhaustive 
study, among others, of William Sidis, John Stuart 
Mill and Karl Witte. 


Facts instead of fancies 


Mr. Bruce believes in beginning a formal edu- 
cation, which seems with him to mean a classical 
one, before a child is three years old. He thinks 
that observation, concentration, imagination, all 
the desired mental habits should be cultivated by 
the use of academic means, that facts instead of 
fancies should be used in earliest infancy and that 
actual study should be started with the beginning 
of the ability to reason, which he places along with 
other good and learned men at about two and a 
half years of age! But though the older men of this 
group were prodigies of hard work, lived to an ad- 
vanced age, proved the health giving power of 
interest and with one exception seem to have been 
happy, we recall that at twenty Mill was tired of life, 
and like Alexander had no more worlds to conquer. 
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It is claimed that these were average children of 
varying nationalities, and therefore the normal child 
of to-day can and should be doing approximately 
what Lord Kelvin, James Thomson and_ these 
others were doing at the same age, but in each of 
these cases, the fathers were not only exceptional 
but abnormal, and seemed not only to have un 
limited knowledge of everything under the sun, but 
the rarer qualifications of being able to impart it 
and to have the time to do it. 


Scientific assistance for parents 


But is it worth while? Under existing circum- 
stances nothing seems to us more pathetic than the 
child who is forced by extreme mental develop- 
ment into the environment of the older children. 
This is the one doomed to the solitary life, the older 
children do not want him in the games and plays 
which are the really serious things of life, for which 
experiences and growth, not facts, are necessary, 
and the younger children will not have him, for 
they resent this possession of facts, this uncalled 
for knowledge, this “‘queerness” as they would 
express it. Such children have seemed to be in 
their social relations neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring. But as the average parent is quite unable 
to read Latin verse, much less to teach it, and finds 
after college that subtraction and division are all 
that he uses and consequently remembers of his 
mathematics, we need not fear an epidemic of 
intellectual abnormality among the offspring of 
our immediate friends. 

A Spanish proverb says, “What I have not dis- 
cussed, I do not know,” and if this book is read in 
the spirit of a discussion with the author, it will be 
of the utmost value, for, while one may disagree, 
one cannot but be dissatisfied after reading it with 
the achievements of one’s own progeny, due to 
one’s own mental shortcomings. 

For practical assistance in the every-day manage- 
ment of children under seven years of age, Mr. 
Hillyer’s book is invaluable. Every home has 
possibilities in the way of discarded furniture and 
utensils which can be adapted for children’s play. 
The possibilities of even an old mattress, when 
covered with burlap and made into a pad for acro- 
bats (as some children have designated stunts), are 
all considered from the scientific viewpoint, as well 
as from the play side. The fundamentals of Mr. 
Hillyer’s system are habit formation and cultiva- 
tion of desirable qualities, and his book is a manual of 
drills, and covers the articles and materials which 
have been found most useful in getting results. 

The keynote of Mr. Bruce’s book, as well as Mr. 
Hillyer’s, however, is parental responsibility and 
the need of parental development, both men in- 
sisting that the suggestive influence of the environ- 
ment and the unconscious imitation of the elders’ 
thoughts, manners and morals are, after all, the 
greatest factors in the early life of the child. 

















SARAH BERNHARDT AND LOU-TELLEGEN 


“My first appearance before Madame Bernhardt,” Lou-Tellegen relates, “was at 
a midnight performance of Semiramis, given so that Madame Bernhardt, who herself 
was playing at the time, might come to see it. I was then less than nineteen, and had 
been for a short time a pupil at the Conservatoire. In fact, I was only giver the part 
in the play because the man who was to have played it fell ill, and it was considered 
Its pictorial possibilities, however, appealed to me strongly, and 


I threw myself into it heart and soul. 


quite unimportant. 
It was the character of a messenger, who comes 
to the tent of Semiramis, sent by the King with whom the Queen is at war, to tell her 
of her defeat. 
Har per 


I was naked and bronzed, wearing only a broad, golden-coloured sash 
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in which was thrust a great knife, sandals, and a turban over a bushy wig. I ‘entered’ 
running, and delivered my speech to the Queen with great defiance in tone and manner, 
for I portrayed the representative of a barbaric, cruel and conquering king. I was then 
set upon by the Queen’s Guard, who finally subdued me and loaded me with chains, 
but not before I had fought them with all my strength. This scene came at the close 
of the first act, and at the curtain, wonder of wonders! the audience rose to its feet, 
and remained cheering for fifteen minutes! It was not until some time later, however, 
that I knew, after Madame’s son, Maurice, came to ask me to go to see his mother, that 
Bernhardt had decided then and there to ask me to become her leading man.” 




















Chez 


T was a quiet afternoon with Sarah Bernhardt— 

very different from afternoons of other years 

at Belle Ile. Then she was always surrounded 

by a host of friends—twenty or thirty, or more— 

and the summer was a perpetual round of house 

parties. Nothing was spared to make these 
parties unique,—it is said, for instance, that after 
lunch, when the sun shone and the blue waves 
dashed their white spray on the rocks below the din- 
ing-room terrace, it was a favourite sport for the 
guests to seize the crystal glasses on the table and 
hurl them on the rocks, applauding as the fragmen s 
rebounded on all sides and glittered and shimmered 
like chips of diamonds in the sunlight. 

Since her operation, however, Madame Bern- 
hardt has not visited her magnificent estate, but 
has been convalescing in the “little hole” as the 
French would say, of Andernos, a fishing village not 
lar from Bordeaux. Here she has what she calls 
a“ war villa”—a very simple and unobtrusive house, 
surrounded by a large, homelike garden, devoid of 
fancy architecture or flower beds,—and the quiet 
company of five or six friends has supplanted the 
gay house parties of other years. 

Madame Bernhardt, in short, has been resting, 
and the rest has agreed with her. She looks unusu- 
ally well. Her cheeks are suffused with a healthy 
glow, her eyes sparkle, and her hair, fuzzy and 
electrical as always, curls and tumbles about her 
teatures. She lives a ca’m, methodical life, at- 
tending leisurely to her correspondence and busi- 
ness in the morning, and in the afternoon taking an 
excursion to a garden with a terrace overlooking the 
bay of Andernos. 
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This most recent portrait of Madame Bernhardt was taken by special permission 
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Andernos is almost impossible to get to. One 
may wonder that Madame Bernhardt ever discov- 
ered it, but one readily understands that she likes 
it. A more primitive and unsp-iled place is hard 
to find—tourists and foreigners are unknown. 
The streets are simply paths in the sand, and ex- 
cept for a couple of villas, the village is but a cluster 
of fishing huts squatting undcr the pine trees, or 
hiding under the marvelously luxuriant growth of 
climbing roses that scramble madly over trees and 
hedges. The beach is wonderful. Beyond the 
dazzlingly white sand, the bay lies endless and un- 
ruffled, and on each side, as far as eye can reach, 
the sturdy, straight pines rise right out of the very 
beach itself and undulate for miles inland. 


UT Andernos has other charms. In the first 
place, its female population does not wear 
skirts, like women all over the rest of the world, but 
trousers. And of the most brilliant scarlet hue, 
as if they gloried in their emancipation. Nothing 
is more picturesque than the sardine women, as they 
wade barefooted in the water to carry in the nets 
from the flatbottomed boats to the huts along the 
beach. One is at a loss, the first time, to determine 
whether they are men or women,—the scarlet 
trousers look like the uniform of the French in- 
fantryman, but the invariable blue bodice and the 
huge black sunbonnet, with its ruffles flapping in 
the wind, mark the owner as a woman. 

Another curiosity of Andernos is the monkey. 
A Spanish family, returning from South America, 
brought with them much gold and a huge chimpan- 
zee, and established themselves in Andernos. They 
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built the only fairly sumptuous villa in the place, 
and adjoining it, a smaller house, where the monkey 
resides, waited upon by a retinue of men and women 
servants. The monkey is one of the sights of the 
town and may be seen, at certain hours, driving 
along the beach in a brilliant yellow cart, accom- 
panied by a maid and a valet. 

“But it’s Sarah Bernhardt, after all, that most 
people come to see,” the captain of the motor boat 
explained to me, after having praised the other 
wonders of Andernos. ‘She’s over there,—on the 
terrace. You ought to see her as she comes escorted 
by her dogs. Yes, madame. Dogs of all kinds and 
all sizes, a dozen of them, perhaps. First runs a 
couple of those long thin dogs—with the pointed 
heads and the large black eyes, Russians, are they 
not?—then come poodles and spaniels and fox 
terriers and bulldogs, all in the order of their size. 
You'd think those dogs had the sense to fall in rank 
according to size. Last of all comes one of those 
doll dogs, with spindle legs. And then she 
comes, her invalid’s chair propelled either by her 
granddaughter or by a couple of the ladies who are 
staying with her. You can’t help smiling when 
you see them all come along the road,—truly 
you can’t!” 

By this time we were at the entrance of the villa. 
Inside, Madame Bernhardt welcomed me with the 
cordiality and charm for which she is famous. She 
wore, as usual, a white serge suit, and in her but- 
tonhole, the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour. 
Her granddaughter and a couple of ladies sat 
knitting around a table. The great Sarah, her 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Stuart Duncan House 
at 
Newport, R. | 


JOHN RUSSELL POPE 


UITE unlike the conventional “N 
port idea” of a summer hom 
“Bonniecrest,” the summer [te 
dence of Stuart Duncan, is one ol 
most interesting houses in Newpor 
and holds a commanding posit 

on a bluff facing the harbour. = 
The architect, John Russell Pope, 
preserving the spirit and picturesque charm 
the Tudor period, has naturally adapted Bs 
plans to meet modern American r* quire 
The great hall or living-room, over! voking N 
ragansett Bay, is nobly proporti: med. Th 
plastering here, as in the stair hall, library # 
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dining-room, is hand modeled with no pretense 
at refinement of detail. Stone mullioned win- 
dows, fitted with stained gl: and curtained 
with rare fabrics, produce an effect of superb 
ichness and warmth of colouring. The great 
hall and dining-room are connected by a long 
gallery that affords ample space for any excep- 
tional number of guests. The distinguishing 
decorative feature of this passageway is the 
massive grill of wrought ‘steel screening the 
entrance to the vestibule, but undoubtedly the 
most notable architectural feature seen from 
below is the staircase mounting two stories, and 
domed by a pendant ceiling from which hangs a 
great chandelier of the period. The newel post 
of the staircase is exceptionally fine. An 
interesting bit of wall furniture in this view is the 
House of Parliament clock. The dining-room is 
decorated after authentic designs of the Tudor 
period, when oak woodwork was frequently em- 
blazoned in bright colours, and age and usage 
have toned them to most agreeable hues. 

The fire plac es are all of stone, chiseled with 
appropriate emblems similar to those in Compton 
W ynyates in Warwickshire. The elaborate 
intel in the dining-room tells the story of St. 
George and the Dragon. In this room the rug is 
an old Feraghan, one of the largest in this 
country. 
ae ything from the stone flagged courtyard 
‘o the chimney tops of this extraordinary house 
indicates most careful attention to detail. 
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UMMER is certainly a glorious time with 

all its freedom and out-of-door life, but 

deeply as we revel in sports and their en- 

joyment in the sunshine, we realize the 

penalty imposed on our personal appear- 

ance. When winter looms up, with its ne- 
cessity for a well-groomed air, we hastily lock our- 
selves in our bath and dressing-rooms and undo 
with ardour the tan and freckles we courted a few 
months previously. 

The first winter hat we buy in early autumn, at a 
fabulous price from the importer, looks strangely 
out of place on the roughened hair and tanned face 
of the golf-links and tennis-courts, and we secretly 
long for the pallor and smoothness of the siren who 
tries it on for our undoing. We take September, 
therefore, as the time for renovating ourselves, as 
well as our wardrobes, and more fascinating occupa- 
tions, or ones which appeal more to the feminine 
heart, can scarcely be imagined. 

I never enter a well-appointed bathroom without 
realizing the extreme insight into human nature 
evinced by the man who invented the Turkish and 
Roman baths. The emperors of old who allowed 
their women but one outing, their daily visit to the 
baths, builded better, perhaps, than they knew, for 
the eternal feminine adores nothing better than to 
be bathed, perfumed and cared for. The modern 
bathrooms may be inferior in size to those ancient 
baths, but they are replete with every convenience 
and luxury for the maintenance and care of the 
person, and can be arranged to combine comfort 
with the personal note that every woman loves to 
develop in her surroundings. 


Colour, comfort and luxury 


Little can be done in the way of decoration if the 
room is small, but the tendency in modern houses is 
to increase the size, and their number too, and 
charming indeed are some of the carefully planned 
bathrooms of to-day. A tiled floor and wainscoting 
are almost necessities in order to preserve cleanliness 
and prevent the water staining, so inevitable if 
paper is used. There is, however, a plaster which, 
after being applied to the walls, then glazed and 
scored off to resemble tiles, answers the same pur- 
pose as tiles and at a minimum expense. 

\ drain in the floor is a great convenience as the 
surface can be thoroughly flushed off without detri- 
ment to the tiling, and the lovely wash or rag rugs 
will prevent its being noticed. 

These rugs, by the way, are fascinating and, as 
they come in any colour, you can have them fit in 
with whatever the colour note of the room may be. 
The solid colours, such as rose, green, blue or yel- 
low, look well mingled with a hint of white, but there 
are variegated and prettily flowered rugs that are 
eminently satisfactory. It goes without saying that 
they must be fringeless. All such rugs are easily 
washed. The laundries do them perfectly, keeping 
both colour and shape, and at a very slight cost. 
They should, therefore, always be immaculate. 
And the first charm of a bathroom is its immacu- 
lateness! 

Incidentally the bath-mats—there should be two 
in each room—will duplicate the colours of the rug 
and will bear the same monogram as the towels. 
Extra heavy nickel or glass bars now come to hold 
them when not in use. 

The all white bathroom is slowly but surely giving 
place to the one done in the colour of the room with 
which it connects. Even the curtains, formerly 
now of silk to 


white Swiss or white tub silk, are 
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match the walls. Such curtains are thin, for nothing 
heavy should be ever used, and of course tubbable. 

They should be absolutely plain, finished with just 
a hem, for even the ball fringe so quaint on the usual 
sash curtain is inappropriate for the bathroom. 

Given the modern spacious room, with its walls 
and windows done in the chosen colour, the furnish- 
ings may be simple or elaborate, but they must 
suggest comfort. A sofa and low armchair, covered 
with chintz to harmonize with the sunfast curtains, 
and two or three glass topped tables form an excel- 
lent basis upon which much may be elaborated. It 
is well to realize that the chintzes must be of simple 
design, the stunning but often weird designs used 
for bedrooms are here utterly out of place. 

One bathroom, I remember, had the walls covered 
with white trellis over which ran ivy growing in little 
white and green painted boxes. White rugs on the 
floor were outlined by a conventional border of ivy 
leaves, and the windows were shaded by fluttering 
green silk curtains. There was a couch bearing 
innumerable cushions—the whole covered with the 
coolest looking green chintz—where madame could 
yield herself to the hands of her masseuse with the 
greatest comfort. A low upholstered chair, covered 
in the same green, was drawn up in front of a white 
glass topped table bearing a complete equipment of 
brushes, combs, powder-boxes, et cetera, in white 
outlined by a thin green line, the whole backed by a 
large mirror set into the tiling so that the hair- 
dresser and beauty specialist could exercise their art 
without disturbing the more formal dressing-table 
of the bed chamber. 

By the bathtub was another of these serviceable 
glass tables, two tiered in this instance, the top bear- 
ing large low glass bowls containing bath salts and 
powder, while every toilet-water, perfume, and 
astringent that fancy could demand, as well as 
ammonias and alcohol, were waiting on the lower 
shelf in fascinating glass bottles encircled with green 
leaves, and carefully marked to avoid mistakes. 
These bottles can be made in all sizes, with the name 
of any personal toilet preparation engraved on the 
front, and they are the most necessary and attractive 
adjuncts to the well-kept bathroom, as they do 
away with the original bottles, usually so unsightly. 
Smaller bottles of the same design were ranged on a 
glass shelf over the wash basin. Even the tooth 
mugs and soap dishes were alike, and beautiful in 
design. 


Distinction in small things 

A low wicker table, with cigarettes, matches and 
books, by the couch, an electric heater which in a 
few moments could bring the temperature up to the 
required degree, and a cork covered seat completed 
the furniture of this most delightful of bathrooms. 

There were innumerable towels, large and small 
ones for the bath, hand towels so small they could 
only be used once, larger ones of damask and small 
rough towels should one require a brisk rub, and 
bath-mats to cover the rugs all embroidered and 
initialed in green 

By the marking and embroidering of her towels is 
the painstaking housekeeper known. The most 
usual thing is to have one’s initials on one end, with 
or without further embroidery. The cross-stitch, 
just now so much used for both marking and decora- 
tion, is fascinating and fortunately easy to do and 
one is amply repaid by the effect produced when the 
colours of the room are used 

For the country place, some women have the name 
of the estate done in script across all their house 
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linen. This can be very effective, but should never 
be done in anything but white thread. Women who 
adopt this fad are usually the ones who have their 
own names embroidered in full on their under-linen. 

But what of the other necessities, the soaps, the 
creams, the hundred and one delights that go to 
make a perfect bathroom? Of the soap, every wise 
woman has her favourite. There is really more dis- 
tinction about a cake of soap than the undiscerning 
woman appreciates! If it is scented, the scent must 
be elusive, for a heavy perfume in soap only too 
often becomes rank, as it dissolves in the water. 
\ dash of one’s favourite toilet-water is far more 
delightful in its results. 

The shops are full of the most tempting “pleas- 
antries for the complexion,” as an Englishwoman 
I know calls them. It is a strong-minded person 
who can pass the bewitching bottles and jars by 
without at least looking and listening to the dulcet 
speech of the saleswoman. 

For the dancer and others 

For one’s cold cream and powder, however, I 
strongly advise going to the best and highest au- 
thority, for unspeakable damage to the skin can be 
done with the constant use of inferior preparations. 
For other toilet necessities, there are many simple 
and efficacious ones that can be obtained or pre- 
pared at home. 

A raw potato or cucumber cut in half and rubbed 
over the skin is the best of all whiteners, while to 
remove fruit or other stains from the fingers equal 
parts of lemon and tomato juice, applied with a little 
cotton, will be found excellent. 

Speaking of cotton, I forgot to mention a most 
valuable addition to the bathroom in the shape of a 
bag containing quantities of little tufts of cotton and 
small squares of gauze, while underneath is a waste 
basket into which to throw them when used. 

One drop of spirits of camphor in an eye cup of 
water will impart a sparkling brilliancy without in- 
jury to the eyes, while for the long heavy eyelashes 
so much desired, one quarter of an ounce of can- 
tharides to three quarters of an ounce of vaseline 
thoroughly mixed and applied with a tiny brush 
every night will produce marvelous results. 

One woman, who is an inveterate dancer, told me 
that nothing takes away that “tired feeling” but to 
bathe the feet in three quarts of boiling water to 
which one pint of strong vinegar has been added. 

Another simple remedy which dispels fatigue, as if 
by magic, is to mix tvo tablespoonfuls of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in your warm bath and a quarter 
of a teaspoonful in the basin for your face. Here is 
a recipe for a face wash which is easy to prepare, 

harmless and most excellent. To one t tablespoonful 
each of pineapple, orange and lemon a add one 
half cupful of water, and apply to the face with the 
hands. But before I leave you to lock yourself up 
to try it, and all my other advice, I must urge you 
to try brushing your teeth with salt and powdered 
chascasl, mixed in proportions of three quarters of a 

teaspoonful of salt to one of charcoal. Dental 
preparations look charming in their bottles and are 
pleasant for rinsing the mouth afterwards, but as a 
basis for preserving the teeth and preventing many 
visits to the dentist, nothing can take the place of 
this simple formula. Constant care of the person is, 
of course, a very important feminine occupation, 
and as all women love to fuss over themselves, my 
suggestions given here will not be hard to follow 
especially if the bathroom contains all the conven- 
iences and luxuries now obtainable. 








































CHILDREN’S 


Designed by WN 


School-days are here again. And the clothes for the girls who are conquer- 
ing he three Rs and other fundamentals of an education are foremost in the 
thoughts of the wise mother. Naturally she desires that her girls shall be 
suitably and well dressed, and with the simplicity that marks good taste. Her 
big girl, who has only a year or two of schooling ahead of her, is wearing a long, 
Straight coat of light cloth when she starts out for school on a crisp late Sep- 
tember morning. There is a high muffler type of collar in black velvet, deep 
cuffs of the velvet and a saucy tam o’ shanter of the same fabric. Her sister, 
who has just achieved the dignity of her teens, is a veritable bluebird, only 
the blue is a darker, deeper tone than the one we usually associate with the 
bird of happiness. The skirt is plaited and the coat with its cape-like tenden- 
cies is of a matching material. Her hat, a soft beaver, has only a puffing of 
the silk in the same tone to serve as trimming. The ten year old is so anxious 
to wear her new clothes that the band of fur on the coat of kersey is no deter- 
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rent. Like the coat, the little cap is banded in fur. The green and white 
striped skirt is without ornamentation of any kind. The younger children, 
who are still learning their a b cs from the nursery governess, are wearing 
sensible little frocks of linen. Little Miss Eight Year Old is very winsome in 
her dress of dark brown linen with Quakerlike collar and cuffs of stiff linen. 
The saucy peplum, which attracts the eye to the short waisted bodice, adds 
to the individuality of the frock. Her still younger sister, who dislikes 
to see her big sister hurrying away, has the most unusual and yet practical of 
pinafores fashioned from claret-coloured linen. The sombreness is relieved by 
the ruffle of white linen at the neck and outlining the sleeves, a stray bit finishing 
the two big pockets into which all the treasures are stowed. Even the baby has 
run out to say good-bye, and her nursery dress is the quaintest of all—a scant, 
very short frock of flowered muslin, entirely untrimmed and fastened at the neck 
very much as her little undershirt might be. On her feet, Chinese sandals. 
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But she didn’t do the usual thing in the usual way. 
strikingly original, and every woman will laugh, approve and appleed. 


About a wife who loved her husband, but entertained a suitor. 


Her tactics were 


The Other Dimensions 


By 


NUMBER of circumstances conspired to 
convince Morton Dacosta that he was 
irresistible to women. 

Three generations before he was born 

a French-Portuguese ancestor had pro- 

vided him a legacy of romantic good 

looks, coupled with a rather indolent good nature 
and quickness of blood. He was clever, too; not so 
clever as he imagined, but still above the ruck. 
A fond mamma, beginning early, had enticed his 
black hair to curl, and when he was older it did not 
depart from that way. And then he had had some 
little successful adventures—successful for him, 
that is—such affairs as the excellent world deplores 

-and smiles at. Add that he was rich and had an 
enviable social position, and that he had blarneyed 
his way through college to a bachelor’s degree, and 
you can forgive him much. 

But what it is not so easy to forgive, after all, is 
that Philip Wrenham was his best friend. I don’t 
know just how Dacosta navigated that particular 
shoal of conscience. I suppose his vanity blinded 
him to the enormity of the treachery. We have 
harsh judgments and harsher treatment for men 
who tamper with the affections of the wives of their 
friends. Well, judge him how you will, only remem- 
bering that his tremendous vanity was based upon 
two points; first, he believed that he was irresisti- 
ble to women; second, he imagined that he was 
very, very broad. 

rhis profession of breadth of mind was always 
upon Dacosta’s lips. It was his vanity of vanities. 
He estimated all men by their breadth. He con- 
sidered always what was the broad attitude. In- 
deed, to speak the truth, he found most people 
extremely narrow. He found Katherine Wrenham 
narrow, but he had hopes of educating her up to 
his magnificent standards. The story grows out of 
his effort. 


pact ISTA hadn't been coming to the Wrenham 

home very long before certain things were 
apparent to Katherine Wrenham. The most ap- 
parent thing of all was that it would be much better 
if Dacosta remained away. 

The Wrenhams had been married six years. They 
were married the year after Philip left college. 
Dacosta had been the best man, and soon after the 
wedding he had gone to Europe. A little more than 
six years winging about the big capitals, with plenty 
of money in his pocket, did not embarrass his van- 
ity. He returned to his own country feeling more 
irresistible than ever. His conversation was free, 
but usually discreet. He had learned in Europe 
how to say the most outrageous things in the least 
offensive manner. 

“He’s grown wonderfully, don’t you think?” 
Wrenham asked his wife after that first evening. 

“Yes,” replied Katherine. “Yes, he’s grown.” 

Philip caught the reservation that was implied 
in the hesitating answer. 

“Don’t you like him?” he asked quickly. 

“Yes, I do like him,” she replied. ‘“He’s a 
likable fellow. Only . 

“Only what?” persisted Wrenham, coming to the 
defense of his old roommate with something of the 
traditional college spirit. 

“T really don’t know,” was the vague reply. 

Wrenham wasn’t satisfied at all. The big, inno- 
cent, free-hearted fellow, who spent his days and 
often his nights grinding away at his business, was 
fully convinced that Dacosta was the finest fellow 
in the world. He wanted everybody else to think 
so, and he particularly wanted Katherine to think 
so. He even gave her a good-natured warning. 

“T hope you are not jealous of my old pals, 
Kate.” 

She looked at him frankly out of her big, lustrous 
eyes. 

“T’m an old married woman, Phil,” she replied 
with a laugh. “I’m the mother of two children, 
and jealous of nobody. Morton may come here as 
often as he pleases. I really do like him—that is, 
I like many things about him. There are some 
things—perhaps I don’t quite understand. I— 
may not be broad enough.” 

“Broad enough?” asked Wrenham, curiously. 
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“That’s his word,” she replied. “He uses it a 
good deal. He wants people to be broad.” 

“T suppose we are a rather narrow lot,” mused 
Philip. 

“T dare say,” she assented. 

At first, Katherine Wrenham felt certain that 
Dacosta was merely amusing himself. He came 
always with a new and flavourous phrase of admira- 
tion on his lips, and to do him justice, there was 
nothing sticky or banal about his flattery. She 
would scarcely have been a woman if a little flush 
of pleasure had not mounted to her cheeks when she 
heard what she was not unwilling to hear. And it 
was true that motherhood had done for her what 
it should do for every well-attended woman still 
in the. bloom of her twenties. She had been beau- 
tiful on the day Philip married her; she was even 
more beautiful now. She had more poise, more 
allure, and there was a something more of gentle 
power in her manner and voice and carriage. 

Dacosta told her about Paris, about St. Peters- 
burg (as it was called then) and about Budapest, 
where the East and the West meet, and romance 
lurks in every corner and byway, and the seductive 
glamour of the Orient is over all. 

“And don’t you find it rather dull back here, 
among matter-of-fact people?’”’ she asked him. 
“And how could you possibly have resisted those 
Eastern beauties of the Arabian nights?” 

Dacosta took it seriously. 

“T have been fortunate in some things,” he re- 
plied, lighting a cigarette with that amusing cava- 
lier flourish of his, “fortunate in some things, but 
not in everything. I love beauty, but I cling to a 
silly yearning for intelligence, too. The pursuit of 
that combination has kept me journeying. And 
now I find that I might better have begun nearer 
home. Do you know why it is,” he continued, 
fixing his eyes upon her with a glance that made 
her uneasy, “that stupil men get most of the 
prizes in the world? [I'll tell you. It’s because 
their range of vision is so short. They never see 
rainbows. But they do see what is near them— 
and they take it.” 

“Then American girls are not so undesirable 
after all?” she smiled. 

“Girls! Paugh!” he replied. 
American girls. They 
American women are 
superb.” 

“You cou'd have snared one young and trained 
her.” 

“Yes—but the pupil never satisfies the teacher. 
Never turns out to be exactly what was planned. 
No, that réle never appealed to me. I am too 
much the flaneur—the loafer, you know. I crave 
the finished product. Let me reap, and I care not 
who sows.” 

“That’s abominably selfish, it seems to me,” she 
objected. 

“Tt’s the most American thing about my char- 
acter,” he replied gaily. 

Her alert mind (or was it her natural vanity?) 
sensed something deeper in this than mere causerie. 
But it was subtle enough to require no answer. 

“You know your Omar,” he said to her, another 
evening. “You know the quatrain that everybody 
quotes: ‘.\ book of verses underneath the 
a 


“T ran away from 
are—impossible. But 
superb—when they are 


“VES,” she replied, with a small gesture of im- 

patience, for she felt certain that, at last, 
he had stooped to the level of the grocery clerk at 
seduction. Her shrewd mind had long since com- 
prehended the type of man that employs Rubaiyat 
verses. ... 

But Dacosta gave her a complete surprise. He 
had something different to say. 

“T shouldn’t care for that quatrain,” he re- 
marked, “‘if it weren’t for the ‘book of verses.’ That 
part of it symbolizes the intellectual life that would 
make the ‘thou’ bearable. And the jug of wine I 
don’t care for myself. I’ve always thought that the 
wine’s use was to stimulate a flagging love. No; 
a book of verses—and thee, underneath the bough. 
You see what I mean. That’s where I have been 
unfortunate. There have been ‘thous’ a plenty— 
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but they cared nothing for the verses, unless their 
names were mentioned in them.” 

“T see,” she murmured, with an admiration of his 
skill that rose above her doubts. 

“Of course you see,” was the quick reply. “If 
you'll pardon me, I’ll put it this way: ‘Thank God 
you see.’”’ 

“Why put it so forcibly?” 

“Because,” he replied, with a sigh that sounded 
perfectly sincere, “I’ve talked with so many lovely 
women who could see nothing but newspaper head- 
lines—and their images in a mirror.” 

If he had been the complete bungler, he would 
have smothered her with attentions. He would 
have sent her bonbons, flowers. He would have 
raised the barrier of material gifts between them, 
and then wondered why she laughed at him. But 
at twenty-six, the same age as her own, he had too 
much experience for that. Vain as he was, confi- 
dent as he was, he knew a little about women. He 
did not annoy her with too much presence, nor him- 
self with too much absence. It was true, he came 
usually when Philip Wrenham was from home. 
But Philip Wrenham was from home a good half 
of the time. 

‘The business is just turning the corner, sweet- 
heart,”’ explained Wrenham several times in the 
course of that year. “It won’t be long now before 
I can take it a little easier.” 

She did not complain. It seemed to her that the 
corner must be a hard one to get around. She re- 
plied that perhaps the business might turn the 
corner without so much application on her hus- 
band’s part; but she said it with a little laugh that 
dissipated the force of the gentle irony. 





ACOSTA came one evening when the air was 

full of gay, disturbing spring. It was nearly 
dark. The little ones had been put to bed, and the 
nurse, likewise inspired by the gay, disturbing 
spring, had gone out. 

And Katherine Wrenham herself had not failed 
to catch the queer, vibrating element of the spring- 
time. Something within her impelled her to greet 
the life spirit in her prettiest. She wore white, and 
thrust an early rosebud in her hair and a black 
velvet collar advertised the firm beauty of her 
neck 

Seated at the window, she saw Dacosta swinging 
up the street through the twilight. She did not 
know whether to be glad or sorry that it was he. 
She felt lonely. 

As he crossed the threshold, he uttered one enthu- 
siastic word—‘“ Ravissante.” It would have been 
understood in any language. It was so sincere, 
so appreciative, that she felt a little thrill of delight, 
and forgot that this was the man of whom she must 
be afraid. 

“No plans for the evening?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Nor I,” he said. ‘That is—not elsewhere.” 

There was a long ash tottering at the end of his 
cigarette. She saw it, and crossed the room for an 
ash-tray. As she passed him Dacosta’s dark eyes 
followed her, and the hand that held the cigarette 
trembled so violently that the ashes fell to the floor. 
“What an awkward person I am,” he said with a 
nervous smile and rose to take the ash-tray from 
her hand. And then, with a tiger-like forward 
movement, he seized her, drew her to him and held 
her fast in his arms. 

“T love you!” he said in a shaking voice. “I 
love you.” 

For just an instant her body was limply passive 
in his grasp. A hundred centuries of violence spoke 
to her with a primitive voice, and bade her not 
to deny a conqueror. But in another moment that 
voice was drowned by the intellect that had been 
grafted on the Woman. She tore herself from him 
and with flaming cheeks cried: 

“Please! You don’t know what you are doing!” 

He took another step toward her, and she re- 
treated. Then he flung himself at her feet and 
spoke to her with utter abandon. 

“Don’t say the usual thing!” he cried at her. 
“You are different from the rest of them. I love 

(Continued on page 76) 
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“When I bethink me of the olden Ladies,” ruminated young Dan. “1 find I am 


A Chat About Corsets 


By THE 


HAVE been thinking that if we could all be as 
“daughters of the Gods, divinely tall and most 
divinely fair,” and, still more important, if 

we could remain so for the term of our lives, 

the corsetiére’s art, now so vital to our well- 
being, would find no place in our midst. Un- 
fortunately, most of us must go to art in order to 
reinforce nature, and the necessity for corsets was 
lately acknowledged officially by some highly trained 
scientists, who issued a report to the general press. 
You must always remember that Nature is a prodigal 
and a spendthrift. Not only ‘of a thousand seeds 
she ofttimes brings but one to bear,” but she cares 
nothing for the individual, her concern is ever for 
the type. This may seem a long way from corsets; 
it is really closely connected with them, for Nature 
brings woman to maturity merely in order that she 
may produce children, and, that sacred function 
duly fulfilled, cares no more for the mother than the 
snowflake of January cares for the rose petal of 
June. We have done our work, and Nature is 
busy preparing the next generation to carry it on. 
I would start by saying the modern low-cut corset 
should fit lightly round the upper edge. Pressure 
upon the diaphragm by the steel top is a frequent 
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source of indigestion. The digestive organs have 
much to complain of in ill-fitted corsets, and the 
change from the pair that does not fulfil its proper 
purpose to a pair that does, has been seen on many 
occasions, within my own knowledge, to put a period 
to a long course of medical treatment. Since women 
took to medicine as a profession they have been 
quick to find the cause of digestive troubles, and 
when the woman doctor’s work is better appreciated. 
the old bad pressure upon the organs of digestion 
will be far more stringently controlled, and we shall 
not see so many sufferers appealing to their powder 
puffs in vain endeavour to remove the outward 
and visible signs of trouble following even a moderate 
and well-cooked meal. 

Another piece of sound advice is to keep your 
corsets open about two inches at the back, so as 
to leave the spine with the measure of freedom it 
calls for. Prominent hip bones demand a boneless 
hip corset; it is a simple matter to have the bones 
or steels removed from a part of the corset that is 
otherwise seemly and comfortable. The thighs 
and abdomen must have no pressure. In the first 
case free circulation is arrested and painful or un- 
seemly swelling may result; in the latter some of 
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the most important organs lose the adaptability 
to movement that is one of the secrets of their 
proper action. 

The question whether life is worth living has been 
wittily answered by the statement that “it depends 
upon the liver,” and it is to be noted that deforming 
corsets and a misplaced liver are an ever-present 
example of cause and effect. The corset should be 
moulded lightly but easily to the form that requires 
it, and fit as perfectly as a glove. Let it tend to 
correct the faults of a figure by persuasion rather 
than by force; do not suffer it to dictate to any 
organ of the body. There is a help that Nature 
will not disdain and will not resent, and the corset 
maker who is an artist will see to it that every client 
is so aided. 

Every one of us ought to have a few lessons to 
teach us the uses and distribution of our vital organs 
if we would live wisely and well. These lessons 
would be invaluable for many purposes. For the 
proper choice of corsets they are indispensable, 
unless we have the good luck to meet the corseliére 
who takes the work of fitting aw grand sérieux and 
regards the harmful corset as an unpardonable 
crime against woman. 
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ANNIBAL HORNE sat hunched in the 
sun on a bench by the door of Laban’s 
Folly. Laban’s Folly is a building on 
the wharf; not an ornate building, nor 
a flowery, but it has stood for a good 
many years, and it will stand for a good 
many years more. A brisk southwest wind was 
blowing across the harbour and into his face, which 
wore an expression of utter and inane content. 

On the opposite shore many windmills whirled 
merrily and noiselessly, pumping up water for the 
making of salt. There seemed to be a peculiar sat- 
isfaction in seeing them all turning together so fast, 
for his eyes rested on them for a long time. It was 
not strange that his gaze lingered, for they were his; 
his and Helena’s. Helena was his wife. That 
thought seemed to give him peculiar satisfaction, 
Loo. 

Hannibal got up slowly and strolled forward, and 
leaned against a pile, and thrust his hands deep into 
the por kets of his coat. The waters of the harbour 
were ruffled, with a whitecap here and there; out- 
side,—well, ruffled was not the word one would 
choose, for it was pretty rough. But the wind was 
soft and fresh and cool, and there was a little bluish 
haze over the more distant points of land. 


A FEW boats lay in the harbour still, although 
= the fishermen had gone out hours ago. They 
would be coming back before long. And there were 
two knockabouts left at their moorings, and a black 
schooner with a gilt stripe, and a diminutive sloop, 
which looked entirely out of scale and like a cup 
defender seen at a distance. His gaze rested on the 
diminutive sloop in a loving fashion, for she was his. 

lhe sail of one of the catboats went up slowly, and 
flapped noisily. He shifted his weight a trifle, and 
again he stood motionless, and drank in the little 
soft sounds and the silence. 

rhere were steps on the gravel behind him, and 
Hannibal smiled and turned quickly, for he knew 
that step. And she came quickly, tall and stately 
and beautiful, and she smiled at him as a woman 
smiles at but one man in the world, and she slipped 
her hand within his arm. 

“Well, Hannibal,” she said, “here I am at last. 
Are you ready i 

Hannibal nodded, and went toward a sheltered 
angle of the wharf. At a float-stage in that angle 
of the wharf, a tender was waiting. 

“Oh, Hannibal,” said Helena, sighing regretfully, 
“it’s a perfect day to sail—the smallest excuse would 
do to postpone the making of salt.” 

“How do you do,” said a cheerful voice above 
their heads. 

They looked up. It was Miss Wafer. Marian 
Wafer was a year or two older than Hannibal— 
thirty-four, to be exact—and she had known him 
all his life. 

“Oh, Miss Wafer,” Helena said with curious 
hesitation—she did not usually hesitate, ‘ were— 
are you going somewhere?” 

“In the ferry—it’s coming—to call.” 

“Come with us, Marian,” Hannibal said hastily. 
“Come with us. Helena was just saying that she 
wished she had some excuse for sailing.” 

They went out in that diminutive sloop of Hanni- 
bal’s. Helena was at the wheel, Miss Wafer sat on 
the seat beside her, and Hannibal made sail and 
cast loose the mooring. And the mainsail, which 
had been flapping spitefully overhead, swung off, 
the boat heeled to the wind, and Hannibal came and 
sat cross-legged on the deck behind Helena. Out 
from behind the wharf came Miss Wafer’s ferry, a 
trim motor-boat. 

Nobody said much on the way out. Marian 
Wafer kept her theughts to herself, and they must 
have been pleasaut thoughts, for she was half 
smiling. No one would have needed to ask Helena 
and Hannibal what they thought, or even to wonder. 
It was written on their faces. The salt breeze was in 
their nostrils, and they heard all the little soft 
sounds: the whishing of the wind in the rigging 
and on the sails, an occasional soft cluck of a 
block when the boat rose to a sea, and the gentle 
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bubbling and hissing of the water as she drove 
through it. 

They were out of the lee of the land now, and the 
seas were great green seas, with tops that curled a 
little and broke in spreading rumbles of foam, which 
hissed itself away while the seas marched on majes- 
tically. It did not seem possible that anything could 
stop those rolling seas; not a mere shore. Helena 
drew a long quivering breath, and reached behind 
her. Hannibal was there; and she could steer very 
well with one hand. 

Marian Wafer had been gazing at the water racing 
past the rail, and had seemed fascinated by it. Sud- 
denly she looked up with a start. There was a 
schooner almost upon them. 

“Oh!” she cried. “How near! And how huge 
and towering! Do you know her, Hannibal?” 

Hannibal shook his head. ‘Never saw _ her 
before.” 

The strange schooner had come from the east- 
ward, and she was but a little way off. She came 
on at a tremendous pace, with all her light canvas 
spread, airy, graceful and stately, and passed them 
just near enough to make it tantalizing. They 
could almost have recognized the men upon her deck. 

The schooner did not seem to be going into their 
harbour. She did not even hesitate, but swept on 
to the westward, swift and powerful. 

It was less than half an hour after that they 
landed at a wharf. Miss Wafer, slender and digni- 
fied, walked briskly up the wharf, and along the 
path leading to the cottages; then she hesitated 
and at last she stopped and gazed. 

“Dear me!” she murmured. ‘They might be 
uninhabited—all of them. And I don’t feel sure 
which it is.” 

She looked carefully over the cotlages, hesitated 
igain, advanced with decision, and rang the bell. 
There was no response, and she rang again. She 
looked about, and she caught the gleam of white 
behind a clump of cedar and dwarf pines. The 
gleam of white was moving; and it emerged from its 
shelter just as Miss Wafer reached the ground. The 
white dress was surmounted by a beautiful face 
crowned with dark hair; and it was followed at not 
too great a distance by a young man who seemed to 
be at peace with the world. 

A look of recognition came into the beautiful face, 
and the girl approached quickly. ‘“‘Why, Miss 
Wafer!” she said. Her young man had stopped just 
out of hearing. 


“ M \RIE?” Miss Wafer inquired. “I was trying 

to call upon you. How does it happen— 
what good luck sent you here, Marie? I’ve only 
just heard that you were here.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Miss Marian,” said Marie 
Mason, suddenly confidential. “Ill just tell you 
the whole story. It was Uncle Dick. He told me 
that he was going to bring down some young man 
or other, and what do you suppose it was for? It 
was just so that the young man could inspect me, 
and see whether he thought I would do. I know it 
was. Uncle Dick as much as acknowledged it. 
And so I came right away to visit Mrs. Spencer, for 
I won’t have it.” And she stamped her foot. 

Miss Wafer was half laughing. ‘‘ Well,” she said, 
“it doesn’t sound like Richard Fergus. He wouldn’t 
want to subject you to anything of the kind, I’m 
sure. Did you know who the poor young man was?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Marie replied spitefully. “I hope 
he knows what I think, too. I wouldn’t look at 
him—even for the purpose of inspection,” she fin- 
ished, with a gleam of laughter. ‘‘He would have 
no more chance than—than——” 

“Mr. Morris?”’ asked Miss Wafer casually. 

The colour on Marie’s face deepened suddenly. 
*“No,” she answered with a smile, ‘no more than 
Mr. Morris.”’ 

Mr. Barry Morris excused himself hastily. 
‘Good-bye until I see you again,” he added to Miss 
Mason. 

Marie Mason smiled. “Good-bye,” she said with 
a readiness and an indifference which struck Miss 
Wafer as somehow suspicious. And Mr. Barry 
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Morris wandered away over the wiry grass, with 
his hands in his pockets. He did not seem to be in 
any haste, and he began to whistle softly as he dis- 
appeared behind one of the clumps of cedars which 
dotted the sunny slope. 

Half an hour later, Miss Wafer was rising from a 
chair behind the vines which screened Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s side piazza. She had been listening to further 
confidences, and she hoped that her sympathies had 
been safely adjusted to a middle course. As they 
came out into the light, with the view of the water 
before them, a great white schooner was just shoot- 
ing to an anchorage directly in front of the cottage. 

“Oh, look!” Miss Wafer exclaimed. “It’s the 
same one that passed us an hour ago.” 

“Oh!” cried Marie Mason, and she put her hand 
to her throat. Then her colour rose, and she 
stamped her foot. “If that isn’t just like Uncle 
Dick!” she said. ‘The idea of following me about 
the country, as if I couldn’t be trusted to—!” 
Again she stamped her foot. She seemed to be in a 
pretty passion. It was very becoming, Miss Wafer 
thought. 

“T must tell Mr. Morris,” Marie added. “He 
ought to know.” 


MSS WAFER looked around, and she saw 

Mr. Barry Morris, still obviously at peace 
with the world, sauntering toward them, whistling 
softly the same notes that he had been whistling 
when he sauntered out of sight. 

Miss Wafer left rather hurriedly, and found Han- 
nibal and Helena sitting quietly on a big rock on 
the shore, watching the schooner. 

The wind had gone very light. On the schooner 
they were beginning to lower and furl the great 
mainsail, and sailors had swarmed out on the foot- 
ropes of the main boom. ‘They looked like flies. 
Hannibal sailed as close under her stern as he could, 
and Marian Wafer read her name, the Arcadia. 
Then they came about, to sail her length, and a man 
stood by her rail looking at them. He was a big, 
lean man, in a pea-jacket faded by sun and fog and 
rain, and the cap on his head was also faded by the 
sun and wet. The face under his cap was kindly 
and smiling, and his eyes were of the deepest blue, 
the blue of deep water. Those eyes were gazing 
with a lively interest. 

Marian Wafer flushed a little and smiled, and 
leaned down under the boom to see the better. 

“How do you do, Richard,” she said, waving her 
hand. ‘I’m glad to see you.” 

“It’s Marian Wafer,” he called, “and Hannibal 
Horne. How are you, Hannibal.’ His face had 
lighted up. “And, Marian, I’m coming to call on 
you presently.” 

He was almost out of range of Miss Wafer’s voice, 
but she tried it. 

“Come to dinner, will you, Richard?” she called. 
“To-night. I don’t know what we've got.” 

“Tl come,” he replied. ‘‘You’ve got what I 
want to see. I'll be there.” He gave a flourish with 
his cap, and pulled it on his head again. 

Marian Wailer was still flushed and smiling as she 
turned to Hannibal and Helena. “I don’t know,” 
she said, “but it was a little rash to ask him to 
dinner. But I don’t care. I wish you both would 
join us—if you have nothing better to do.” 

A little later, Hannibal stood before the glass, 
tying his necktie. Suddenly ke laughed. 

“Tt was funny to see Marian’s sudden shyness,” 
he said. “I suppose, Helena, you are aware that 
we are going to her dinner in the capacity of chap- 
erones.” 

‘“‘Chaperones?” Helena asked softly, coming up 
behind him and pinning his hands with two white 
arms. ‘Why chaperones, dear? What have they 
done to deserve it?” 

“Why,” he said, freeing one arm for an obvious 
purpose, “ten or eleven years ago it was rumoured 
that Richard Fergus and Marian were engaged. 1 
don’t suppose they were, for Fergus went away 

“Where did he go?” 

“To sea. He had been before, five years of it, but 
had given it up for good, he said, and he stayed 
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ashore—here most of the time—for two years, and 
he was with Marian Wafer a great deal. He must 
have been about thirty, and she was twenty-three. 
It wasn’t strange that we thought they must be 
engaged. Then I suppose he couldn't stand it any 
longer—staying ashore, I mean—and he was off 
again rather suddenly. He took-Marie Mason with 
him and only gave it up for good when she had to 
go to school. He prowls around the coast in that 
schooner of his, I believe, although I never saw her 
until this afternoon. Doesn’t need to do anything, 
and never did need to. The Ferguses were rich 
people, and Dick made a good thing out of his 
voyages besides. He owned a vessel.” 

Helena had been looking out of the window as 
they stood there. 

“Look!” she said. 
must get dressed. 
about them.” 

Hannibal looked and saw a shining mahogany 
launch hydroplaning up the harbour. He could see 
under her for half her length, and she was throwing 
great sheets of spray ten feet in the air on either 
side, 

“That's he,” he said. “Forty miles an hour. It 
looks like an exhibition of a fire department. You 
know, Helena,” he added, “I don’t call him Dick.” 


“Here he comes now. We 
But I am glad you told me 


MIss WAFER stood at the head of her steps, 

erect and dainty with a pretty colour in her 
cheeks, and an unaccustomed light in her eyes under 
the crown of her dark hair. Her smile was frankly 
friendly; Helena and Hannibal had gone, and 
Richard Fergus was just going. 

_He stood one step below her, open admiration in 
his eyes, and he held her hand for a long time. 
When it moved a trifle in his, as though uneasy, 
he let it go. : 

“You saw her, Marie, this afternoon,” he said, a 
humourous smile lighting his eyes, “and I suppose 
you know what led her to desert me?” 

Miss Wafer hesitated. “Well,” she replied, “I 
suppose I do.” 

a: /he young man in question,” he continued, 

's merely the nephew of a friend. I had no plan, 
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Captain Fergus sat facing 








them, an inscrutable look 


but I wanted Marie to meet the best that I could. 
Who is this chap Morris?” 

“Why,” said Miss Wafer, startled, “I don’t 
know. How did ie 

“Oh, I have my sources of information,” he an- 
swered. “TI guess it’s time I stepped in. There’s 
no woman, you know, to——’”’ 

“There’s Mrs. Spencer,” 
quickly. 

He waved his hand and smiled. ‘No, I think 
Marie will have to come and live on the boat. It’s 
a hardship, I know, after the luxury of a cottage.” 
There was a twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘ How many times 
have I seen you in the last eleven years, Marian?” 

“T don’t know, Richard,’”’ she answered, smiling, 
“three or four, perhaps.” 

He shook his head. “I was sure you didn’t know. 
It’s six. Do you know, Marian, that you look 
younger than ever, and more—more——” 

She laughed too, and interrupted him. ‘‘Charm- 
ing is the word you’re hunting for,” she said, “but 
never mind that.” 

“Tt’s more than a word that I’m hunting for,” 
he returned in low tones. “Have you changed your 
mind since I——?” 

She shook her head gently. ‘No, Richard,” she 
said. 

“And you don’t mean to?’ he asked. 
don’t see any chance?”’ 

“T’m afraid not, Richard.’”’ She shook her head 
again. “It’s too late.” 

“Why wouldn’t you, Marian?” he burst out. 
“You may not have loved me, but you liked me well 
enough.’ 

“Yes, I liked you well enough. 
know my exact reasons.” 

“Well,” he said, sighing and turning away, 
“we'll see.” He turned back for a moment. ‘Go 
sailing with me, anyway, will you?” 

Miss Wafer laughed. “I think I can do as much 
as that.” 

Captain Richard Fergus strode off down the 
street. “I was a fool,” he muttered as he strode 
along, “always a fool. On the wrong tack. Well, 
I'll try the other tack, and we'll see how we come out.” 
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his eyes. 


Marie Mason was standing in among the cedars 
and stunted pines at the top of the bank, and she 
looked moodily out over the water. It was hot, and 
the pungent smell of the pines and the cedars rose 
about her. Out there in the sun, back of her, there 
rose now and then, on the still air the crescendo, 
strident buzz of the locust—a hot, lazy, sleepy 
sound. There was no other. The wiry grass, out in 
the sun, was dry and brown, almost as brown as the 
pine needles which strewed the ground at her feet. 
The breeze had not sprung up, and the water before 
her eyes was still and smooth as glass, with little 
dark patches here and there for an instant, where 
catspaws ruffled the surface. She looked out from 
the shelter of pines and cedars, and she saw the sand 
of the beach, almost luminous in the sun; and the 
rocks, but a shade less bright than the sand; and the 
smooth, oily water, with the boats lying motionless 
upon it; and a quarter of a mile out, a great white 
schooner; and, far beyond all these the dim horizon, 
bathed in a purple haze. 

She gazed with especial malevolence at the great 
white schooner. As she gazed, the mahogany 
tender was lowered, and she stamped her foot. 

“Oh!” she breathed. ‘How I hate——!” 

“What’s the matter?”’ asked a pleasant, cheery 
voice at her side. ‘You don’t look happy. Any- 
body ought to look happy this morning. What’s 
the matter with it?” 

She did not smile, but unconsciously she moved 
a little nearer. 

“T’m glad you came,” she said. “Look! There’s 
Uncle Dick.” 

He looked and saw a tall and resplendent figure 
get nimbly into the launch. “Looks like a nice old 
boy,” Mr. Morris remarked. ‘ Didn’t you say that 
you expected to be torn—that is, you expected P 

“Ves,” Marie answered. “Uncle Dick is coming 
ashore to get me now, probably. He’ll have to take 
it out on Mrs. Spencer. I know he’s coming ashore, 
for he’s got his shore clothes on.” 

The launch had started, and had got up speed, 
and was throwing her sheets of spray high on either 
side; but her speed was short-lived. A quarter of 

(Continued on page 72) 
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HERE was no doubt 
mind of the spectator that this caress, 
provoked or unprovoked, was not agree 


able to its recipient. The young man 
was large and heavy and she was 
minute and probably weak, but the 


violence of her recoil was sufficient to free her within 
a second 

‘Her strength,” thought Tucker, “‘was as the 
strength of ten,’” and he hoped it was for the reason 
alleged by the poet. 

She stood an instant looking at her visitor, and 
then she said, in a tone that no well-trained dog 
would have attempted to disobey: 

“Go away. Go home, and please don’t ever come 
back.” 

Tucker was deeply moved. It is to be feared that 
he forgot Mrs. Falkener, forgot his plans for his 
friend’s protection, forgot everything except that he 
had just heard himself desc ribed as a hero of romance 
by a girl of superlative charms; and that that girl 
had just been the object of the obviously unwelcome 
attentions of another. He recognized that the 
stern but sympathetic husband on the stage would 
instantly have come to the rescue of the weak young 
wife in any similar situation, and he determined on 
the instant to do so; but he found a slight difficulty 
in making up his mind as to the particular epigram 
with which he should enter. In fact, he could think 
of nothing except, “Ah, Jane-Ellen, is the ice- 
cream ready?” And that obviously wouldn’t do. 

While, however, he hesitated above, the dialogue 
below rushed on, unimpeded. 

‘The truth is,” said the young man, with the 
violence of one who feels himself at least partially in 
the wrong, “the truth is you are a cold, cruel woman 


who thinks of nothing but her own amusement; 
yous don’t care anything about the sufferings of 


others, and in my opinion Lily is worth ten of you.” 

‘Then why don’t you go and kiss Lily?”’ 

‘Because Lily isn’t that sort. She wouldn't 
stand it.” 

Chis reply not unnaturally angered the cook. 

‘And do you mean to say I stand it? I can't 
help it. I’m so horribly small, but if I could, I'd 
kill you, Randolph, and as it is, I hate you for doing 
it, hate you more than you have any idea.” 

ZOU know very well it’s your own fault. You 

tempted me.” 

‘How could I 
self-control?” 

“You've alway s pretended to like me.”’ 

‘Just what | did—pretended. But I'll 
have to pretend again, thank heaven. I 
really like you and I, never did—not since we 
children.” 

“You'll be 
calmer.” 

‘I may be sorry for saying it, 
long as | live.” 

‘I pity the man who 
You've a bitter tongue.” 

‘You'd marry me to-morrow, 

g) would not.” 

‘You would.” 

‘Not if you were the last woman in the world.” 

Good night.” 

** Good- bye.” 

Lhe culprit seized his hat and rushed away through 
the shadows before Tucker had time to think out the 
dignified rebuke that he had intended. 

There was a pause. He was conscious that an 
opportunity had slipped from him. He knew now 
what he ought to have said. He should have asked 
the young fellow—who was clearly a gentleman, 
far above Jane-Ellen in social position—whether 
that was the way he would have treated a girl in 
his own mother’s drawing-room, and whether he 
considered that less chivalry was due to a working 
girl than to a woman of leisure. 

Though his great opportunity was gone, he 
decided to do whatever remained. After a short 
hesitation he descended a flight of steps at one end 
of the piazza. The kitchen opened before him, 
large and cavernous. Two lamps hardly served to 
light it. It was red tiled; round its walls hung 
large, bright, copper saucepans, and on shelves of 
oak along its sides were rows of dark blue and white 
plates and dishes. 

Tucker was prepared to find the cook in tears, 
in which case he had a perfectly definite idea as to 
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THE STORY —Stephen Crane, 


a wealthy 
Northerner, leases an old Southern mansion 


for the hunting season. He stipulates that 
servants be supplied with the house, and on 
the day that he arrives with his guests 

Mrs. Falkener and her daughter, and Solon 
Tucker, his lawyer—they find Smithfield, 
an irreproachable butler, Jane-Ellen, the 


cook, possessed of a refinement and beauty 
above her station, Lily, the housemaid, 
sullen and silent, and Brindlebury, the 
houseboy, flippant and officious. Mrs. 


Falkener is anxious that Crane shall marry 
her daughter, and plans with Tucker to get 
rid of all these servants except the butler. 
Tucker's opposition is further increased 
when the cook enters the dining-room during 
breakfast, and angrily protests because he 
has kicked her cat, Willoughby, from the 
room. Later he is somewhat mollified 
when he overhears the cook describing him 
to a gentleman, who is calling upon her, in 
what he interprets to be flattering terms. 
He also sees the caller kiss the cook. 


what to do; but the disconcerting young woman 
was moving rapidly about the kitchen, humming to 
herself. She held a small but steaming saucepan in 
her hand, which was, Tucker swiftly reflected, 
a much better weapon than the handle of an ice- 
cream freezer. 

“Good evening, Jane-Ellen,”’ 

Good evening, sir.” 

She did not even look in his direction, 
witch-like over a cauldron. 

‘I wished to speak to you,” he said, “about that 
little incident of this morning. You must not think 
that I am by nature cruel or indifferent to animals. 
On the contrary, I am a life member in the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to them. I love animals.” 
And as if to prove his words, he put out his hand and 
gently pulled the ears of Willoughby, who was 
asleep in a chair. Cats’ ears are extraordinarily 
sensitive, and Willoughby woke up and withdrew 
his head with a jerk. 

Willoughby’s mistress, on the other hand, made 
no reply whatsoever; indeed it would have been 
impossible to be sure she had heard. 

“‘How different she is,’’ thought Tucker, “in the 
presence of a man she really respects, and recognizes 
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as her superior. All the levity and coquetry dis. 
appear from her bearing.’ 

‘[ was truly sorry,”’ he went on, drawing nearer 
and nearer to the range, ‘‘to have been the occa- 
sion 

“You had better be careful, sir,’ she still 
without looking at him, “these sauces sometimes 
boil over.” And as she spoke she put a spoon into 
the pan, and the next instant Tucker felt a smal] 
but burning drop fall upon his hand. He started 
back with an exclamation. 

“T am truly sorry, sir,’” 
the occasion——” 

He glanced at her sharply. Was she conscious of 
repeating his own phrase? She seemed to be wholly 
absorbed in her task. He noticed how prettily the 
hair grew at the back of her neck, how small and 
well shaped were her ears. His manner became even 
more protecting. 

“T am an older man than your employer—” he 
began. 

“Yes, indeed, sir.”’ 

He decided not to notice the interruption. 

“T am older and have seen more of life. I under- 
stand more, perhaps, of the difficulties of a young, 
and I must say, beautiful woman, Jane-Ellen——” 

“Why must you say that, sir?” Her eyes fixed 
themselves on his. ‘ 

“Because it is the truth, my 
again approached the range, but as a fountain 
instantly rose from the sauce he retreated and 
continued: “I would like, if any little troubles in 
the household arise, to know that you look upon me 
as a friend, both you and W illoughby.’ (He thought 
it not amiss to introduce the comic note now and 
again.) “I have some influence with Mr. Crane. 
should be glad to do you a good turn.” 

“You can do me one now, sir.” 
“Pray, tell me what it is.” 
“You can go away and let me get the dinner. 
“You want me to go?’ 
“The kitchen is no place for gentlemen.” 
Tucker laughed tolerantly. 
“Did you think so ten minutes 


said, 


she said, “to have been 


dear child.” He 


— 


ago?” . 


OR the second time she looked in his direction, 

as she asked quickly: 

“What do you mean?” 

“Your last visitor was not so respectful.” 

She had put down the saucepan now, and so he 
approached and tried to take her hand. 

Perhaps this is as good a time as any other to 
describe the sensation of taking Jane-Ellen’s hand. 
The ordinary mortal put out an ordinary hand, 
and touched something, something presumably 
flesh and blood, but so light, so soft, so pliant, that 
it seemed literally to melt into the folds of his palm, 
so that even after the hand had been withdrawn 
(and in this instance it was instantly withdrawn) 
the feeling seemed to remain, and Tucker found 
himself staring at his own fingers to see if they did 
not still bear traces of that remarkable contact. 

It was just at this moment that Brindlebury 
entered the kitchen and said, in’ a tone which no 
one could have considered respectful, that the motor 
was coming up the drive. 

Tucker was more apt to meet an awkward situa- 
tion—and the situation was slightly awkward—by 
an additional dignity of manner rather than by any 
ill-considered action. 

““Ah,”’ he now observed, 
must go and meet it.” 

“T think I would, if I were you,” replied the boy, 
and added to the cook, in case there was any mis- 
take about his meaning: “It seems to me there are too 
many men in this kitchen in the course of the day. 

“Well, goodness knows they’re not here to please 
me,” said Jane-Ellen. 

Tucker, who understood that this reply had to be 
made, wished, nevertheless, that she had not mi ade 
it with such a convincing sincerity of manner. He 
turned and left the kitchen, and, as he went up the 
piazza stairs, became aware that the boy was 
following him. 

He stood still at the top, therefore, and asked 
with that hectoring tone which many people think 
so desirable to use with servants: 

“‘What’s this? You wish to speak to me?” | 

The boy hardly troubled to approximate civility 
as he answered: 

“Ves; I just wanted to tell you that Jane-Ellen 
is my sister.” 


“in that case I think I 
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‘“‘I suppose you can guess why I sent for you, Jane-Ellen,’’ Crane said. 








Tucker laughed with indulgent good humour. 

“Indeed.” he said. ‘Well, I cannot confess, 
Brindlebury, to taking a very deep interest in your 
family relations.” 

“It’s this much interest, that I don’t want you 
going into the kitchen to talk to her.” 

“Tut, tut,” said Tucker. “I think I shall have 
to report you to your employer.” 

“And I may have to report you.” 

This was so beyond the bounds of convention 
that Tucker thought best to ignore it. He merely 
turned on his heel and walked into the house, where, 
in the hall, he found the two Falkener ladies taking 
off their coats. 

Mrs. Falkener was all graciousness. She was 
engaged in unwinding a veil from her face, and as 
she freed her nose from its meshes she said 
briskly: 

“And how is the housekeeping going? How is 
your staff working?” 

Crane got them into the drawing-room, where 
tea was waiting. Mrs. Falkener spoke to him, but 
she cast a secret glance of question at Tucker. 
Under most circumstances he would have replied 
by raising his eyebrows, shrugging his shoulders, 
closing his eyes, or conveying in some manner the 
true reply to her demand. But now he merely 
looked into his teacup, which he was diligently 
stirring. He found himself uncertain what to do. 
He had no intention of mentioning the afternoon’s 
incidents to Crane. He did not wish, he told him- 
self, to tell on a poor young woman, and perhaps 
deprive her of her job. Besides, it is very difficult 
to tell a story in which you have been an eaves- 
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dropper, and tell it with any sort of flourish and 
satisfaction. The geography of the balcony was 
such that he would have to confess either to having 
leaned as far over the rail as possible, or else to 
having been in the kitchen. But the insolence of 
the boy Brindlebury put a new face on the matter. 
He deserved reproof, to say nothing of the fact that 
he might tell in a mistaken desire to protect his 
sister from annoyance. To tell any of this to 
Mrs. Falkener was to put a weapon in her hands 
which she would not fail to use to get Jane-Fllen 
out of the house within twenty-four hours. Tucker’s 
first idea was that he did not wish Jane-Ellen to 
leave the house. 


UT, as he sat stirring his tea, another thought 

came to him. Why should she not leave, why 
should she not become his own cook? Crane, after 
all, only offered her employment for a few weeks, 
whereas he— He decided that it would be better 
for Crane to get rid of her; he decided, as he put it 
to himself, to be perfectly open with his friend. If 
Crane turned her out, then he, Tucker, would be 
there, helpful and ready, like the competent middle- 
aged hero of the drama, whom she herself had so 
well described. 

He joined but little in the conversation round the 
tea-table, and Mrs. Falkener, watching him nar- 
rowly, feared from his gravity that something serious 
had happened, that the situation was worse than 
she had imagined. What, she wondered, had 
occurred in the last twenty-four hours? What had 
those evil women with manicured nails accomplished 
in her absence? She manceuvered two or three 
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times to get a word with Tucker, but he seemed 
unconscious of her efforts. 

When at last they all agreed it was time to dress 
for dinner, Tucker laid a detaining hand on his 
host’s arm. 

“Could I have just a word with you, Burt?” 
he said. 

Crane always felt like a naughty child when his 
friend spoke to him like this. 

“Wouldn't later do?” he asked. “I want to get a 
bath before dinner, and if we keep it waiting we may 
spoil some of those wonderful dishes that star-eyed 
beauty in the kitchen is preparing for us.”’ 

“Tt is about her I want to speak to you.” 

Both ladies and Crane turned instantly at these 
words. Then the Falkeners with a strong effort of 
self-control left the room, and left the two men alone. 

“Well, what is it?” said Crane, rather sharply. 

Tucker was now all suavity. 

“T’m afraid, after all,’”’ he began, sitting down and 
swinging one leg over the other, “that you won’t be 
able to keep that young person. I’m afraid Mrs. 
Falkener was right. Women know these things at 
a glance.” 

“What things?” 

“Why, I mean that in spite of her good dinner, 
I’m afraid your cook, Burt, is not Well, I'd 
better tell you just what is in my mind.” 

“Surely, if you can,” said his host and client. 

“T went out for a little while about dusk on the 
back piazza, which you know is just above the 
kitchen, and a conversation below is audible there. 
At first I did not pay much attention to the murmur 

(Continued on page 66) 
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This diary of a Russian woman of the people, who paid so dearly for her marriage to the 
younger son of a nobleman, is one of the most remarkable authoritative human documents ever 
published. Her high courage and indomitable will when, shorn of her beauty, she went as a scul- 


lion in search of “‘ that land which reaches out most near to Siberia,” 


and the fortitude with 


which she met her supreme trial are only equalled by the spirit with which she finally took 
her ‘‘ debased mother country "’ by storm and wrested her imprisoned husband from its grasp. 


ate Petersburg, Mar h 20. 

O dull—so haggard were his eyes! He stood 

in the line of men, suspects on political 

charges, who issued from the prison to 

banishment. I pushed to the front between 

the weeping men and women who stood 

beside that road. At once he saw me and 
raised his manacled hands for greeting. As he 
passed, I stooped, doubled beneath the rope and 
caught him fast. 

“Whither do they send you?” I demanded. 

“Tolymsk—I know not where it may be, but 
above the Arctic Circle,” he answered me, “and 
in farthest eastern Siberia.” 

The gendarme’s hand was on my 
could have killed him. 

“IT go to Amerika,” I whispered fiercely into 
Ivan’s ear, as he clutched me to hold me a moment 
longer, ‘“‘when mamma is at rest—it will be soon. 
Where that free land reaches out most near to you, 
I wait on that shore till you come or I perish.” 

The gendarme wrenched me from him and thrust 
me under the rope. I bear purple flowers on my 
shoulder where his iron hand bruised me, but it is 
nothing. In Ivan’s eyes rose a hope. He looked 
back to where I stood, his heart in his face, his great 
generous heart which has brought him to this. In 
my hand was the ruby he had hung about my neck. 
I lifted it up to him and in answer he raised his 
clasped hands high, his face to the sky. Then they 
rounded the corner, urged on by the gendarmes, and 
he passed from my sight. 


shoulder—I 


March 30—Ivan’s mother is at peace. The brutality 
of the search was too much for her gentle frailness. 
Despite me, she knew that for her sake I had braved 
opinion and gone direct to care for her after the civil 
marriage. The delay for a marriage by priest would 
have meant even greater hardship, for mamma needed 
me desperately. My husband’s powerful brother 
Sergius was enraged by what he considered our 
“unchurched laxity.” He is very religious, that 
cruel Sergius who would not have minded a mere 
liaison! 

My family, proud though it is, was not the alliance 
he coveted for a Pavanoff, and I knew by the man- 
ner of the search—the epithets hurled, that it was 
he who had caused the arrest. Their insults could 
not touch me. Though my husband was in a 
dungeon, upon what charge I knew not, yet his 
arms were about me, his kiss on my lips. Now I 
walk the streets with a proud, light step as I make 
my simple preparations to cross the ocean—two 
oceans. For two weeks I have been his wife. 
Did ever a few golden hours hold such joy? Of 
Ivan’s property I know nothing; the state has con- 
fiscated the rest. In my portemonnaie are fifty 
rubles left from mamma’s burial. That may make 
twenty-five Amerikan dollars. There will be no 
passport for Ivan Pavanoff’s wife, I must therefore 
go disguised. 

Svenda, bound for the St. Lawrence 
River, April 2—She came with hops from the Paci- 
fic slopes of Amerika! Would she were bound there 
now! I am helper to the Swedish cook, the fretful 
overworked wife of the captain. She was suspicious 
of my hands, though I had smeared them and my 
face till, with my boy’s old clothes, I was the veri- 
table gamin. I pouted sullenly and growled that 
*[ could work if I was some dirty.” It served to 
throw her off guard. What would Ivan have said 
to see the shorn locks go sizzling up the chimney! 
What to the ragged boy who hung about sailors’ 
resorts to pick up news of Amerikan bound boats! 
All for your dear sake, Ivan. 


On board the 


April 3—Our convoy has left us. We thrill to the 
breeze. Through the port-hole of the galley I see 
the city of my birth—I yearn over her, our poor 
debased mother, who exiles and destroys the 
noblest of her sons! 
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April 11—A sharp slap on the ear recalled me from 
my gazing. I answered it tartly in German, which 
the cook speaks after a fashion, and then both ears 
were pink, and I meekly prepare tons of potatoes 
and “hasenkohl.”” My heart is light—it will be 
“such fun” to tell Ivan, as my little Amerikan 
friend at the convent would say. Ivan, we diverge 
every instant; we also approach; we embrace our 
Mother Earth—we will clasp her clear around her 
huge girth, and find each other on the far side! 
Mother Earth, will you be kinder to us than our 
mother country? 


June 1—Seven weeks! Not once have I dared write 
a word. The eye of the Amerikan eagle is dull 


beside that of Madame la Cuisini¢re, I swear it. 
At first I was deathly ill. Tiens! It is past. I see 
the free land—Amerika. How good, how green are 
the shores of the St. Lawrence, how charmanies its 
thousand little isles! I greet you, my Foster Mother. 
The thickness of the globe is between us, Ivan, and 
I am merry with the thought! The little curls 
which Ivan loves are reddened by sun and wind. 
I must cut them ruthlessly, or they would “give 
me away,” as my little friend would say. 

We have twice unloaded, and now with a last 
cuff upon the ear, I am dismissed. I shall miss that 
Swedish wife! Thirty of my precious rubles have 
bought me a third-class ticket to the Pacific Coast 
and a basket of food. French is spoken here. I 
have obtained a small atlas and found Tolymsk in 
Siberia. It is many versts distant from that Cape 
of Hope in Alaska where I shall wait, although it 
looks so near on the chart. 


In the railway carriage, June 18—It is a marvelous, 
prosperous country, this my new land, even the 
peasantry look well fed and content. But I forget 
there is no peasantry. How I grieve over my poor 
Russia! My fellow emigrants, so kind, so natural 
and full of hope, offer me food and a brew of bitter 
leaves. Ivan, while I fly on this winged and 
snorting steed of iron, you tramp through bog and 
forest! 


Seatile, June 22—I knew not how to proceed 
there seemed only Amerikan spoken here. At 
length I saw a sign in a bourse, * Russian.’”” The 
young man who attended me had the accent of 
St. Petersburg. He eyed me—I was afraid. Then 
at once I became joyful. It was none other than 
little Petrovna, office boy to my father in our bourse 
at home! He would give me money, but I would 
not have it so, though I accepted some of his cloth- 
ing gladly, which embarrassed him. He has found 
a whaler bound for the far north. On this I go as 
helper again. The cook is a hali-breed—Petrovna 
said “Innuit Esquimau.” He tried to dissuade 
me—I laughed. I am wildly excited with joy that 
I embark this night on my last voyage. 


July 1—Six days at sea. My whole thought is that 
we approach the land where my husband is. The 
half-breed woman is kind. Her eyes are like brown 
velvet in her brown face. We converse, though we 
have no word in common. 


July 3—We are passing the most marvelous moun- 
tains of red stone streaked with green verdure. 
They rise directly from the ocean. Some have the 
form of giant cradles, of the same vivid green velvet. 
Singing birds fly about in the sunshine. It is idyllic 

-a place to dream away an eternity, if the two 
parts of one’s soul were united. 


July ro—Through continuous fog we have reached 
my goal, the Cape of Hope, a land most desolate! 
The mist which enveloped us just after we left the 
green isles hides everything. The kind, brown face 
of the Innuit half-breed was anxious as she put her 
hands on my shoulders just now. Her words were 


all but intelligible; I search for her meaning still. 
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She hailed a native in one of the skin boats that 
swarmed about us and gave him a command, and 
they held a long conversation relating to me. Now 
I sit on the shore while he hovers about. His face 
is a network of wrinkles; his intent eyes seem burned 
into the leather skin. He wears a garment of the fur 
of some wild animal; he is crippled in the back and 
hoary with age. 

I hear the noise of wild dogs and children, muffled 
by fog. I am conscious of a curious dizziness—an 
awful depression. Where shall I lie this night? 

O Ivan, my beloved . . . if I might but once—this 
once—lay my head upon your dear heart 
might feel it pulse and leap while I tell you . . . for 
I know now what she meant—a little heart beats 
beneath my own. Ivan, my husband! 


July 20—Late I found myself upon a bed of furs, 
soft and deep, inside a tent of some kind. My poor 
cripple has built a fire in the centre. The smoke 
issues through a hole in the top. He kneels to give 
me a drink—something deliciously warm and com- 
forting from a bowl of woven grass. I wonder, did 
she tell him when they chattered in staccato 
Innuit? 


July 25—To-day I am quite well. A native woman 
has been in to see me with a present of dried fish; 
it is as grateful to the palate as caviar. Courage, 
Vera, he comes nearer day by day, enduring the 
shame—the foul abuse, the heart-breaking ex- 
haustion—coming—coming— God, I thank thee! 


August 1—I once saw an English play where a gro- 
tesque creature waited upon a girl, Miranda. Cali- 
ban, he was called. So shall my poor cripple be 
named. He builds me a tent like his own with a 
frame of the ribs of some great animal, and a cover- 
ing of tanned skins. 

In the native tents I have seen, the fire is built 
on the floor. When Caliban was building mine, he 
stood looking at me a long time as though determin- 
ing something, and then he brought stones and laid 
a rude platform with a chimney through the roof. 
““Kamelok,” he calls it. The word has a Russian 
sound, though I never heard it before. His dress is 
unlike the others in some small details—more like 
the Cossack, with hat separate and loose belted 
coat of fur. Theirs is of one piece. He brings me 
mussels in a woven basket full of water, wild meat 
of some sort and duck eggs. To-day he buried 
quantities in the sand near us. 

The fog covers everything still. The beach and 
the low land adjoining, where moss and _ flowers 
grow and clear rivulets flow down to the ocean, are 
all I have seen. The days grow rapidly shorter. 
They are now as in Russia in midwinter. The whole 
encampment seems packing to move. How dare I 
face the winter if my Caliban goes with them! Yet 
Ivan might come now at any time, and here I 
await him. 

The woman of the dried fish brought me a little 
present before climbing into the skin canoe where 
sat all her family and possessions. It was a tiny 
garment—of seal, I think. I could have wept. 
Caliban is of a different tribe—that I managed to 
understand—dear to the Spirit they worship, per- 
haps. ‘“‘Chookchee,” she said. ‘‘Chookchee,” he 
repeats, slapping his chest. He prepares for the 
winter; he stays with me. Both our topeks are 
hung thickly inside with long strips of dried fish and 
smoked fish. There is scant room to move about. 
He has piled up heaps of mussels close by, and dug 
a well which is filled with oil. Of fish it must be, 
shall I ever be hungry enough to relish it? Long 
since he has slaughtered quantities of eider-duck, 
stretched the skins on whalebone hoops, and now 
that everything is snug for the winter, he sits cross- 
legged at the door of his topek and sews them to- 
gether with a fin needle. At times he glances at me 
shyly. I know he makes a blanket of softest down 
for my little Ivan. 











November 1—He has lined it with red wool; it must 
be from the half-breed woman of the ship. From 
Petrovna there is still flour and bacon, tea and 
sugar. The blanket is as wide as I can reach and all 
the little breast feathers are pulled out, leaving only 
the down! The little Ivan shall lie soft and warm! 


December 15—The days are now but a few moments 
long. I stand for hours in the dark, awaiting the 
Northern Lights. I thrill with premonition even 
before the first tremulous promise; my heart is in- 
expressibly comforted. Ivan! For you also do the 
Pleiades mark the time of sleep. You watch the 
living light tremble and flame, and know that I 
am but a few hundred versts separated, looking on 
the selfsame wonder—the flash of Power Infinite! 
My thoughts leap the icy water to you. If you 
might know of the marvelous, faithful soul who 
watches over your wife, and of the little Ivan who 
lies so close to her heart! 


December 20—Caliban takes me to walk each day 
on snow-shoes. The snow is above the tops of our 
topeks, and we must climb up and out by a flight of 
steps. He insists that I eat, though I am not hun- 
gry. My time draws near, yet the waiting is long. 


January 20—We are snow-bound. Caliban comes 
to my topek many times a day to feed the fire. He 
has made a passageway between. To-day I asked 
him to sit by my “‘ Kamelok,” and I tried to learn a 
few more words of his speech. I showed him Ivan’s 
miniature. He refused to take it into his hand—he 
is evidently afraid it is some charm. I tried to tell 
him with motions that Ivan is over on that land 
which rises sometimes in mirage like a signal to me. 
Siberia—the mirage of the land of death! How 
much does the poor Chookchee understand? After- 
ward he stood for hours with arms upraised before 
the crimson flame of the aurora, which waved back 
and forth over his head like a weird incantation. 


February 1—To-day he tried to ask me a question. 
When I drew out the miniature, the ruby which Ivan 
gave me came also. Caliban was extraordinarily 
affected by it, and knelt in some sort of ceremony. 
I am desperately weary with the futile effort to 
understand him. 


February 5—To-day he has rolled a pack of provis- 
ions and hitched his wolf dogs to his sled. He has 
been trying to tell me where he goes—always to the 
west. Ah! God, willhe return before . . . ? If he 
goes to find Ivan—go—go—good angel of my life! 





February 7—Life is heavy—I do not sleep. I would 
be alone, but by night the breathing presence— 
vibrant life—is with me, and each day thesun shows a 
little ionger his cheering face. The fuel is piled high 
on the other side of my topek, my warm nest; Caliban 
forgot nothing, and soon—in a few days I think— 
the little fledgling will come to comfort his mother. 
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February 15—The little one, who is mine and Ivan’s, 
lies on my heart. I was alone when he came. I 
thought I should not live through the agony, then 
the certainty that my little [van would perish with- 
out me penetrated my numb brain—roused me— 
held me back from slipping—slipping into the abyss. 
I groped and found him, my little son. I wrapped 
him within my own garments, and freed him, and 
then I heard the dogs outside. I think I must have 
swooned, for when I waked, Caliban was mending 
the fire, and tears were streaming down his face and 
over his hands. He is alone. I did not realize what 
I had hoped till I knew that. 


February 28—He has managed to tell me that he 
crossed the water. He has really been in Siberia. He 
is grieved and depressed. He took my baby, oiled 
him from his little round head to his curled toes, 
then dried him carefully with a fine cloth. Now he 
lies in softest fur, yielded him by some baby seal’s 
life. Did that mother grieve? The tears start. 
Caliban waits upon us as though we were the Divine 
Mother and Son. Father of life, is not all mother- 
hood divine? 


March 5—I am filled with the ecstasy of création; 
like gods we have called a soul into being from the 
void. O Ivan, my husband! For one touch of your 
hands I would give my life, only that it is no longer 
mine, but thy son’s; from hour to hour he draws 
his very existence from me. 


March 15—I am rosy and robust. My little Ivan 
sleeps, smiles and sleeps. He has fierce little straight 
black hairs which stand up around the two crowns 
at the back of his head, exactly as do his father’s. 
Otherwise he is quite homely. Poor unchurched 
baby! Yet no one could deny that crown, even 
Uncle Sergius. 


March 22—Last night was white with grief, but for 
little Ivan’s sake I lay quietly. I could despair for 
my husband, but I must not. 


April 15—The little son grows and thrives. It is 
wonderful to watch him with the old cripple, who 
is positively idolatrous. I would have given my 
baby the ruby to grasp in his tiny hand, but Caliban 
besought me to put it back on my neck. I should 
grow superstitious myself, face to face with sheer 
Power which lights the sky with flashes of crimson 
every few minutes this night and turns the peaks of 
the mountains to points of flame, but that I know 
its source. 


May 15—Caliban has laid the baby out on a bed of 
moss, on his down blanket. The little bare body 
curls and expands in the warmth, and gurgles of 
contentment ripple from him. Such a nobleman as 
Caliban Sergius could not conceive, but Ivan! Lit- 
tle son, I ask nothing better of heaven for thee than 
to be the exact image of thy father! 
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and we are alone again. 








June 1—The Innuits have come again. 
glad tosee me and kind with gifts. 
anxiety and foreboding. 


They are 
I am dull with 


July 1—There is little to write. 
Caliban is devoted. 


The boy thrives; 
Ivan comes not. 


July 15—The whaling steamer passed. The half- 

breed Innuit woman came ashore. She brought tea 

and sugar. She was delighted with the boy, and 

asked Caliban many questions while I sat stupidly 

by. I grow absent in mind . . . alert for one thing 

only . watching every native boat for one face 
. which comes not. 


September t—The brown folk have gone early this 
year, and we are alone again. I now hear words in 
Caliban’s speech which I believe are a Russian 
patois. Daily I learn most eagerly. If I can once 
talk with him—then—then—! Perhaps we could 
gotolvan! God help me—Mother of all—help the 
mother of little Ivan. Ivan—lIvan, I will no longer 
despair. 


September 15—I have learned many words to-day. 
Also I watched my baby pick up shining pebbles. 
He wished greatly to eat them. Caliban took them 
instead, and hammered them together into a rude 
ring for the little teeth to cut themselves upon. It 
is purest virgin gold, and the sands where a stream 
comes down from the glacier are full of it. 


September 20—I have nearly words enough to tell 
Caliban of my plan—I stammer and choke with 
eagerness. At once I have become strong again— 
full of energy. My little Ivan feels it, my hope flows 
in his veins also. Together we will take base mother- 
land by storm; we will wrest my husband from her 
grasp! 


September 25—I despair of making poor Caliban 
understand. We shall go even if he has to follow 
blindly, but first I will try again to tell him. I sew 
now on new fur garments for the journey, and over 
and over I say, in the few words I have learned, ‘‘ We 
go to Tolymsk—we bring my man.” _I point—I show 
Ivan’s picture. I clasp my wrists and hands to tell 
of the manacles. Sometimes I must laugh, with the 
laughter that is near to tears, at the face of trouble 
he shows in his effort to understand. My little Ivan 
crows when I laugh—it is not too often. 


September 30—To-day I had an_ illuminatin 

thought. The atlas! I threw down my sewing an 

dragged Caliban to the sand. Outside there is now 
a curious chart. With a stick I drew an outline of 
the straits of Bering. Caliban watched with pain- 
ful intensity. I brought water then, and poured 
between the shores—a place nearly as broad as the 
length of my arm. It was growing cold and the 
water froze and remained. It was so real to me, but 

(Continued on page 82) 












. TELEGRAM 
He hurried to the staircase to meet 
the serv ant coming up. 
“* Carrie!” 
She came running. 


at this time of night?” 


‘Pater’s ill—very ill! Why didn’t 
the idiots send for me before! This is from the doc- 
tors. It looks serious. Harrison ! he turned 


to the butler—‘‘ Let somebody go and ring up one 
of the chauffeurs, and say I must have a motor at 
once.” 

Carrie looked at the 
Wing’s state has this 


message in dismay. ‘Lord 
evening become alarming. 
Please come at once. He would not allow us to sum- 
mon you before.” There followed the signatures 
of two London specialists, and the name of a Sussex 
village. 

Carrie flew to give orders. sleepy valet was 
told to pack, and Wing went to change his clothes. 
When he came back to his wife in travelling dress, 
Carrie was aware of a strange ardour, even gaiety in 
his manner. 


“pr JOR Pater!”’ he said, as they waited in her sit 
ting- room for the announcement of the 
motor—‘‘I trust it won’t be long. He was never 
meant for a dragging sort of illness. He couldn’t 
stand it. Nor could I. He has enjoyed his life, 
Carrie! On the whole, for all his oddities, he’s had 
a ripping time, and he knows it. It’ll be awfully 
important—of course—for me.”’ 

Carrie looked at him interrogatively. There was 
sadness in her dark eyes, and in her mind a strong 
compassion for, and loyalty towards Lord Wing 
who had always been her friend, in his strange way. 
What did Alec mean? 

“Tf I do go to the Lords” 


-he resumed, thought- 
fully i 


will affect all my plans. I shall be 
politics—and in Parliament—directly. Do you 
understand that, darling?—whatever Washington 
and his prigs may say. By George, it would give me 
openings!” 

He stood thinking—his delicate face working 
under the energy of his thoughts and desires. Car- 
rie understood, with a secret shiver, that his father’s 
approaching death was, at that moment, to the son 
on whom that father had lavished every possible 
gift and indulgence in his power, merely an element 
in a calculation—a card in his game. 

The motor arrived. He turned to his wife. 

**T shall be there in less than two hours. If things 
are very bad, you'd better follow first thing. If 
the re’s a change for the better——”’ 

“T should go to Oxford first—for the day—”’ she 
said quickly—“‘ and then come. Give him my love.” 

He threw his arms round her. 

“Tt’s all made up—isn’t it?” 
old voice—the voice of her lover. 

A sudden gush of tears came to her eyes. She 
pressed his fair curls back from his forehead, and 
kissed him passionately. He smiled, and went. 

Before eight o’clock next morning, a messenger 
arrived from Bracebridge, bringing a note. ‘“ Pater 
has rallied wonderfully. No immediate danger, but 
shall stay on. Expect you Tuesday.” 


he murmured in his 


HE next morning, Mrs. Wing left Eltham 

House by motor for Oxford. Everything had 
been arranged by telephone. Carina would be 
brought by a maid to the Bishop’s Hotel, Oxford, 
to meet her mother, that evening, and the following 
day she would be taken back again to her grand- 
mother’s house, some twelve miles from the Uni- 
versity town. 

It was a morning of light mists, broadening into 
splendid sunshine. Joyce sat by Caroline’s side. 
The girl’s spirits rose as the motor left London be- 
hind, and they were soon speeding through the 
green country to the foot of the Chilterns at High 
Wycombe. Up the long hill they rose into the heart 
of the hills—the scent of the woods, the play of the 
clouds, and the wide beauty of the unrolling north- 
ward plain, as they looked down from the crest of 
Harper's Bazar, 
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THE STORY—Alec Wing and Caroline, 
his wife, arrive in London after a honey- 
moon of nearly two years in Italy. They 
take up their residence in Eltham House, 
the palatial London home of the Wing 
family. Society, for the most part, indicates 
disapproval of them, and more particularly 
of Caroline because of her divorce from her 
first husband. Lord Wing urges Alec, who 
is anxious to secure a seat in Parliament, 
to be deliberate and cautious, and advises 
him that success can only come through 
Caroline’s tact in placating and making 
friends of influential men and women. He 
outlines a plan of campaign to Mrs. Wing, 
and tells his son that he will place sufficient 
money at his disposal to enable him to ac- 
omplish the desired end. The Wings begin 
to entertain on a lavish scale, and while the 
majority of women refuse their invitations, 
many men accept, among them two leaders 
of the Liberal party, Richard Washington 
and Robert Llewellyn. Wing, however, 
grows tired of waiting and, in spile of 
Caroline's advice to the contrary, he offers 
through Mrs. Whitton—a widow in strait- 


ened circumstances whose house he fre- 
quents—a bribe in the form of a contribution 
to the party funds. When the Liberal 


leaders decide that Wing’s adoption for a 
constituency would be detrimental to the 
party and refuse the bribe, Wing determines 
to retaliate by forming a new party and 
establishing a newspaper in its interest. 
Meantime Joyce Allen, a cousin of Mrs. 
Wing’s—who knows that the Wings are 
being unjustly censured by soctety—comes 
to stay at Eltham House as a companion. 


the Stokenchurch hill, put life into Caroline’s eyes, 
and colour into her cheeks. That haunting sense o1 
something changed, something broken, passed away 
for the time. Alec and she had kissed again; Lord 
Wing had rallied; Carina was to be hers, for twenty- 
four hours, without interruption, and without wit- 
nesses. The child would come in a maid’s custody; 
but that night she would sleep in her mother’s room, 
her mother’s hands would put her to bed. 


N EANWHILE her young and starved mater- 
. nity showed itself in mothering her cousin. 
And always Joyce felt herself the elder; although 
Carrie was in truth four years her senior. But there 
would always remain something of the “imperish- 
able child”’ in her; something uncertain, confiding, 
pliant. And it was the mingling of this childish 
temper, with quick conscience on the one hand, and 
the daring of her lawless history on the other, which 
made her spell. Joyce—the little Anglican maiden, 
brought up under the strictest canons—knew well 
enough that this magnificent Carrie had sinned 
grievously—and could not somehow love her one 
whit the less. 

The car sped on over the crest of the Chilterns, 
and down upon the gracious wooded plain beyond, 
with its low hills, and its old towns steeped in his- 
tory. And now came Oxford—Magdalen Bridge, 
then the famous curving street, with its ranged col- 
leges, and its crocketed church—and so to the old 
inn, which had seen Johnson and Gibbon pass. For 
Carrie it was a coming-home; for five years or more 
of her girlhood she had lived in Oxford; the old 
college, of which her father had been head, lay in 
one of the narrow streets opening on the High. 
She had danced her first dance in Oxford, and had 
known there two “crowded years of glorious life” 
with troops of young men waiting on her smiles; 
till suddenly John Marsworth had carried her off 
The country house where she had lived with him 
those eight years was only twenty miles away. As 
the motor carried them through the half-deserted 
street—for it was of course the middle of the Long 
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” “The Marriage of William Ashe,” 
















Vacation—Caroline’s. mind was full of recollections 
that half-amused, half-hurt her. There was the old 
furniture and curiosity shop where so many of her 
Oxford friends had bought their wedding presents 
for Caroline Delaney; there was the church porch 
where she had first seen John, coming out of Uni- 
versity sermon 

How vividly she saw herself, the slim girl in white 
walking beside her fiancé down the Broad Walk, to 
the boats, proud of his stature and strength—proud 


to be seen and congratulated. 
No -THOSE first pleasant days had not been 
vholly wiped out in memory, though in com- 
parison with what life had exacted from netve and 
feeling since they had been ‘“‘as water unto wine.” 
The old Oxford atmosphere stole over her, indeed, 
with every step along the famous street, inter- 
penetrated with the fears and hopes and compunc- 
tions of her present existence. She had been happy 
in those far off years, happy—and good! The his- 
tory, the ideals, ‘the personalities, of the great Uni- 
versity town, had made an environment in which a 
romantic child had been insensibly fashioned to 
fine issues. She remembered her confirmation, her 
first communion, and all the moral and spiritual 
fervour which had accompanied it. Her mother 
was dead by then, and her father had not meant 
very much to her. He was absorbed in his college 
business, and in the collection—for his spare mo- 
ments—of old prints, and pre-Ming china. An 
ultra-refined, rather selfish man, with irritating par- 
simonious ways towards servants and dependents, 
which Carrie soon learnt to notice and resent. But 
he had been proud of her, and there had been no 
sparing on her education. How sheltered, and inno- 
cent and peaceful, it all seemed as one looked back 
upon it!—that past childish scene, set in grey college 
walls. 

Twelve o’clock—chiming from all the steeples 
and towers of Oxford. Carrie came back suddenly 
to the present moment. The motor was stopping 
before the old inn, waiters came running out, and 
Carrie descended. She went quickly into the hotel, 
and Joyce was left to superintend the unloading of 
the car. And there, as she stood looking on under 
the shadow of the old doorway, while the hotel 
porters shouldered the luggage, Miss Allen became 
gradually aware that the process was being observed 
from the other side of the street. Looking across the 
roadway to a very W ide and shallow window, above 
a tailor’s shop, just opposite, she saw a man stand- 
ing in the window; a tall man with a black, or griz- 
zled mustache, and a domed, slightly bald head. 
He stood behind muslin window curtains, supposing 
Joyce thought, that he could not be seen. But her 
sharp eyes perceived him quite clearly, and the 
frowning attention with which he watched the 
arrival at the inn. Who could he be? 

She followed the porter upstairs, to find Mrs. 
Wing inspecting the rooms they had ordered, and 
eagerly directing changes in the furniture so as to 
make them brighter and more home-like. A foot- 
man and maid had been seat down by an early 
train. They had brought flowers, and a few pieces 
of old brocade. With these, and some new books 
from Carrie’s dressing bag, the sitting-room had soon 
lost its hot and dingy look; while next door, luncheon 
was already laid, and the table was a mass of roses. 


HE will be here, directly,” said Carrie, pausing 
to look at their handiwork. “We have made 
it look as nice as we can.” And she went to the 
window to watch. Joyce, following her again, ex- 
amined the window across the street with curiosity. 
But the man she had noticed was no longer there. 
And before she could mention him, Carrie ‘aa 
her by the arm. 
“T shouldn’t wonder if she’s quite forgotten me! 
she said in a choked voice. 
“Oh, no! Don’t you think that. 
since you saw her?” 
(Continued on page 64) 
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WHAT THEY THINK YOU THINKEA 


ABOUT NEWPORT 


Being a visualization by Harrison Cady of sundry clippings 
gathered from current articles on “Society as We Know It.” 
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‘‘Forbidden Fruit’’ in a Garden 


= . : —_ , ini ‘ 4 . snd inters © 
This little comedy of very human emotions, given during the summer for charity, by the Wash- by this interesting organization of interesting people, writers, musicians, poets and pain 


ington Square Players of New York, could have had no more charming setting than Mrs. Benjamin last winter formed themselves into a dramatic stock company and made an unusual ae é 
Stern’s exquisite outdoor theatre at Roslyn, Long Island. Against the background of the rare and presenting some very unusual plays at the odd little Bandbox Theatre. “Forbidden yee 
lovely gardens, the playlet with its eighteenth century flavour of powder, patches and crinolines, Artificiality,” was their first outdoor performance. The play is from the French of Octave Fer = 
had the atmosphere and colour of a series of Watteau panels. It was delightfully interpreted, too, and tells in a clever, amusing fashion, the tale of a widowed Countess who feared all men lovee" 
Harper Bazar, September, 1915 | 
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4 gay, dashing bachelor, who knew that all women loved him. The cast included Florence 


Pans who raed the Countess Corisanda; Rita D. Wolfer who played Bettina, her maid; Frances 
Part of notar wd oe Enright, a blackmoor; John Alan Haughton, who took the unpleasant 
sliee eg a “ : believe husband to the Countess; Ralph Roeder, the lackadaisical Chev- 
the pergola, ; Th sat ackey played by I. H. Freedman. The scene of the entire play is laid in 
because of her = — is, of course, young, beautiful and rich. She is bored to extinction 
who receives irae a Alas, she can no longer indulge in a mild flirtation, for every man 
Harper's Bas = a smile from her wishes to marry her. As she bemoans her sad fate, Bettina 
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announces the approach of a handsome cavalier. Corisanda needs the excitement of a flirtation, 


and schemes to enjoy her “Forbidden Fruit” by introducing her notary as her husband, when the 
Chevalier enters the garden. He, too, has had his troubles. He is young, handsome and rich. 
His plaint is that every damsel he smiles at takes him too seriously, it is the chase, not the capture, 
On a sudden whim he poses before the Countess as a Knight of the Order of Malta, 
Now that neither can have the other, they fall desperately in love, and are 
Ardently embracing, they find, alack, that the fruit, 


he enjoys. 
pledged to celibacy. 
forced to explain the ruse they each devised. 
no longer forbidden, has lost its charm, and haughtily they separate. 































Upturned brims on both sides attract the 
eye to a dressy hat shown by Maria Guy. 
This is developed in pale pink faille, and 
the black aigrettes are clustered around 
the crown to give the effect of shadow lace, 
a panache rising at the back. 


For weeks, the greatest secrecy has prevailed in the salons 
of the authoritative French milliners, not even a fleeting 
glimpse of the workrooms being permitted, but through the 
courtesy of several of the leading houses sketches of the 
autumn hats have been sent exclusively to HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Hats from the Paris Millinery Openings 























One of the jauntiest of the new shapes, 
a play on the familiar cocked hat, is shown 
in dark blue velvet by Mary and Anna who 
add trimmings sparkling with dark blue 
cut steel beads. 





Paulette and Berthe have recognized the 
charm of the tam, informal as it is, and have 
utilized its good points in a dressy hat of 
Garibaldi velvet. At the side they have 
poised a swallow of glistening cut steel 
beads which appears to catch the shirrings. 
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Evelyne Varon is 





featuring the new 
Garibaldi red and 
has not hesitated to 
make one of her 


large hats entirely . 
in this colour, the 
bow, facing and 
crown of velvet and : 
the brim of faille. 
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For the tailored hats, many of the authoritative milliners 
are using wings. Marguerite and Leonie selected wings, 
shading from the light to the very dark Alice blue, as the 
trimming for an Alice blue velvet hat, placing them at the 
back and allowing them to soar heavenward. 
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For the morning, 
Maria Guy is advo- 
cating the snug fitting 
hat very simply 
trimmed. One of her 
best models is of téte 
de négre velvet with 
a band and wide stiff 
bow in the back of 
black faille ribbon, 
the cords of the faille 
running lengthwise to 
give the effect of 
stripes. 


One of the most popular of Maria Guy's hats is of black satin monsieur, 
which looks like the material in a man’s silk hat, and has a very narrow 
upturned brim at the left side and an extremely wide sweep at the right 
side. A little wing of black velvet embroidered in old gold or silver is 
perched on the brim. 

















Autumn Fashions being shown at the 
PARIS OPENINGS 









For the thé d. t, the Parisi 
ing a velvet frock with a picturesque cape of 
fur. Ermine and seal have been combined in 
this pelerine of quaint lines. The snug fitting 
toque Evelyne Varon has decorated with a 


is wear- 





fantasy of aigrettes. 


By special arrangement with the 
leading French couturiers, HAR- 
PER’S BAZAR is able to present si- 
multaneously with the autumn open- 
ings in Paris sketches of the models 
now being shown to the American 
buyers—an achievement never be- 
fore attained by any fashion maga- 
zine in America. 


HE Parisiennes have been discovering 
their city this summer. For the first 
time, probably, they have stayed in 
town, and the experiment, contrary to 
expectations, has proved quite delightful. 
The war has, in one sense, made a village 

out of Paris. The traffic is nihil except in certain 
thoroughfares, and one may sleep with windows 
open and enjoy a noiseless night. As soon as eve- 
ning falls you are enveloped in rural darkness, it is 
true, on account of possible Zeppelins, but who 
thinks of that? You merely savour the peaceful 
obscurity of a small village. 

This is the Paris which is greeting the few brave 
Americans who have defied the submarines, and 
who are waiting to exchange United States specie 
for ideas conceived often in the trenches and in 
brains which one might expect to be dulled by many 
sorrows. Monsieur Jacques Worth returned from 
the front for a few weeks, just long enough to direct 
the making of the models which his house will ex- 
hibit in a few days. Monsieur Juda, the designer 
who has made the house of Bernard famous for its 
tailleurs, is another of the mode makers who was 
granted a furlough of a few weeks in order to con- 
tinue a trade that is bringing the money so ardently 
needed into Paris. Monsieur Juda, as well as the 
other members of this house, are Belgians who be- 
came naturalized Frenchmen after their marriage 
with Frenchwomen. It would seem unnecessary to 
repeat this well-known fact, had not certain of the 
American papers reported a very different story 
which brought much embarrassment to the house. 
Monsieur Poiret returned to Paris, intending to hold 
an opening of autumn models, but the sudden 
Harper's Bazar, September, 1015 





Another of the capes 
worn with the one piece 
velvet gown is of moleskin 
outlined in fitch. This is 
snug in the neck, long and 
pointed at the back, and 
slopes away gracefully in 
front. One of Evelyne 
Varon’s satin hats. 
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The Parisienne has quite fost her heart to the 
velvet frocks with full skirts, small waists, rather 
closely fitted bodices, and high collars. Evelyne 
Varon wreathes her velvet toque in ostrich. 
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Her grandmother might have worn this cape 
of ermine, and she also would have outlined 
it with a deep ruffle of velvet overhung with 
the tails of the little animals. Right at the 
front of the pill-box turban, Evelyne Varon has 
poised a bird’s head and fantasy. 


death of his little girl has completely prostrated 
him. At many of the other establishments, where 
the presiding power is in feminine hands, the de- 
signers of the other sex are at the front, able only to 
snatch a few days now and then in which to run 
back to Paris and confide their ideas to others cap- 
able of carrying them out. Despite these and other 
almost overwhelming handicaps, the couturiers are 
promising bigger and better collections of models 
than they showed in the days of peace. 

As you probably know, the openings are two to 
three weeks earlier this year so that the American 
buyers may receive their models in New York at the 
usual time, as Madame Joire of Paquin’s carefully 
explained. There is the usual secrecy, the persistent 
evasions, the mysterious nods of the heads when a 
leading question is asked, the refusal to give in- 
formation of any kind, all the signs with which the 
seeker after a few straws in fashion’s whirlpool is so 
familiar. Certain of the leading houses, however, 
appreciating the chaotic conditions of to-day, have 
relaxed a little in the rules and have shown models 
built on the lines of the costumes they are planning 
to exhibit at their formal openings. Others, in spite 
of the allurement of American dollars, have refused 
to give even an inkling of the modes they intend to 
feature for autumn and winter. 

The Maison Chéruit is one of the houses where 
the doors to the inner conclave are barred and not a 
hint of the new line is given, unless one believes it 
possible to “read the handwriting” in the models 
which have just been finished for the South Ameri- 
can tour of Mlle. Madelaine Carlier. Here was the 
redingote in white broadcloth, not a new idea, but 
one which this establishment evidently intends to 
develop. There was also a cloak of blue velours de 
laine which was cut to simulate a jacket and skirt, 
a cluster of godet ripples at each side supplying the 
jacket idea. Undoubtedly one reason for the popu- 
larity of this house is that you seldom find there 
extremes. There is an unobtrusive elegance com- 
bined with a note of originality in a Chéruit gown, 
which puts it in a class by itself and draws to its 
creator not only the well-dressed Parisienne, but 
many of the members of the royal families, including 
the Queen of Spain. 

The sketch which Mesdames Wormser and 
Boulanger selected exclusively for HARPER’S 
Bazar shows a frock that will play an important 
réle at the opening. Though it will be copied in 
various materials, the original model was exploited 

















There is an unmistakable Callot tend- 
ency in the subtly draped skirt of this purple 
velvet costume, also in the embroidery, 
developed in two shades of heliotrope, 
which decorates the vest and high collar. 
Evelyne Varon catches the turned back brim 
by wings. 


The coat of this navy blue duvetyn suit suggests 
a Beer tendency in the curious shaping of the seams 
and the merest simulation of a belt. The very 
short skirt is banded in blue fox and similar bands 
give the Russian line and serve as collar and cuffs. 


in navy blue surah. The skirt has one broad plait 
flanked at each side by three narrow plaits, and 
these plaits are so cleverly pressed that they cling 
rather closely to the figure. The bodice is in the 
form of a plaited bolero, which is held in at the front 
by a softly folded belt and left free to fall in charac 
teristic bolero style in the back, just touching the 
waist-line. There is a prim little collar of cream net 
with fluted Valenciennes lace edging, almost a hall- 
mark of a Chéruit frock, and a modest bow of surah 
with ends hand embroidered in white. The loose 
folds of net form a chemisette. The sleeves are 
rather tight and finished with bias folds of the net. 
As you will see at a glance, it is a most wearable dress. 
It was at the Maison Chéruit where I asked the 
vendeuse about the length of the skirts. ‘As short 
as you can stand them, Madame,” was the quick 
reply, and it was very clear that at this house the 
decision would rest with the American buyer. And 
the skirts are quite as short as during the summer; 
some authorities, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
admit that they are shorter, though in the majority 
of the costumes worn in the “Princess George”’ at 
the Comédie Frangaise, the skirts, especially of the 
evening gowns, were considerably longer. And they 
were made by Doucet, Paquin, Redfern and Martial 
et Armand. Certain it is that the advance models 
fashioned by Callot, Beer, Premet and Bernard all 
show the very short skirt. 
Harper's 
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ae gette’s bluebird turban. 


A touch of fur is requisite even on the more severely tailored 


A new play of the redingote is portrayed in 
this model of navy blue velvet with deep revers, 
high collar and cuffs of chinchilla. 
\ dull silver embroidery marks the waist-line and 
| extends down either side of the front. 
















A band of 





Geor- 







suit. A band of seal heads the turned back hem of this smoke 
grey velveteen suit, matching the shawl collar and cuffs of the 


Y- same fur. 
one of the new sleeves. 


The coats, on the other hand, show more variety. 
There is the very long coat, which entirely covers 
the skirt, very often on the order of the redingote, 
the knee length garment and the very short jacket. 
The latter, however, is only shown in connection 
with the dressy two piece costumes. It is very 
short, barely reaching the waist-line, hangs loose 
and very jaunty, and is sure to be outlined in fur. 
With this exception, the coats are more closely 
fitted, some betraying the seams of a really tight 
fitting garment. Asa rule, the waist-line is accented. 
This frank admission of a waist-line may be accom- 
plished by the unmistakable curve in the cut, by a 
belt, or by simulations of a belt. Callot, for in- 
stance, marks the waist-line on one of her hand- 
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Godet ripples give the flare to the coat, which boasts 


somest black velvet coats by a very wide belt lined 
in fur. Beer, again, attracts the eye to the waist- 
line by shaping the seams to give the effect of a small 
rounded waist. 

Quite a different line is given by the return to the 
Russian blouse effect. There is no denying the 
charm of this style and its youth giving powers, and 
for this reason its success is assured. Bernard shows 
this Russian style in many of his suits and long 
coats, sometimes making the belt of fur, and again 
outlining it in fur. Jeanne Lanvin has adopted it 
to her latest serge dresses. 

On one and all of the new coats, the collar is the 
feature. All manner of odd and fantastic cuts are 
to be seen, but practically all are high. Some of the 
collars are so ambitious that one wonders what the 
limit may be. The mouth has already been closed 
and just space enough to breathe is permitted. 
Others are more on the scarf order and may be 
twisted nonchalantly around the neck as _ the 
fancy dictates. Still others branch out in various 
horn-like arrangements. But only a few are open 
in the front. It would seem that we must muffle our 
throats if the ankles and legs are to be left unpro- 
tected—another vagary of the fickle jade. On many 
of the Russian coats the shawl collar has been 
adopted, or a very tight, close fitting collar of fur 
fastening at the side. 

The sleeves are generally set into the armhole, 





















Even the trotteur suit for the morning 
constitutional may be given a new air by 
adding to the semifitting upper section of 
the coat a very full and flaring skirt part 
and binding: it in black braid. 


The new fancy for facing a coat of plain 
material, such as this model of heavy blue 
cheviot, with a plaid is shown in this Bul- 
loz creation trimmed with black braid. 
Evelyne Varon twists cerise velvet around 
the crown of her blue velvet hat. 


though the lowered shoulder is sometimes preferred. 
( allot is in favour of it for her evening cloaks. And 
occasionally attention is called to the armhole by an 
outline of braid. Jeanne Lanvin is the sponsor of 
this idea, and she displays various ingenious meth- 
ods on both her frocks and her coats, even the top- 
coat receiving its trimming of braid. 

For the morning constitutional, the very simple, 
very well tailored suit will have no rival, but for 
luncheons, receptions and the more or less formal 
functions of the afternoon, the combination of dress 
and coat will supersede that of the three piece cos- 
tume. One of the most admired of the early models 
from the atelier of Beer shows a frock of black satin 
deeply faced in broadtail, and a coat, on the Russian 
lines, belted in the same fur. Tne various combina- 
tions which may be worked out in these two piece 
costumes are almost limitless. When duvetyn and 
satin are combined in the skirt, the bodice will be of 
satin lightened by chiffon with touches of old gold 
or dull silver, embroidery and fur. 
Ph sie is, perhaps, the favoured material for these 

€ssy sults, and one should not be surprised, for all 
Wool materials are very scarce in Paris, but through 
the alliance with Italy the possibility of procuring 
an unlimited supply of velvets, in addition to the 
amous Lyons velvets, was immediately taken ad- 
ene of by the designers. Velveteens are pre- 
erred for the suits, and the chiffon velvets for the 
Harper's Bazar, September, 1015 





















DRAWINGS BY HANNAH KLINGBERG 


It might have been copied directly from 
an old engraving, so typical is it of the 
mantles of long ago, and the modern woman 
will wear it developed in royal blue chiffon 
velvet with a deep cape-like yoke of ermine. 


The Russian style has been adopted by Bulloz in this suit of taupe velveteen. 


The deep collar of seal extending to the belt aids in giving the characteristic Russian 


lowered waist-line. 


~~ 9 lines, though the belt of two coloured satin is placed at the normal, rather than the 
Even the turban is Russian in construction, the upturned brim 


of seal being caught in the front by a stiff pompon. 





Paquin has a very natty 
The skirt is of 


frocks and evening wraps. 
costume in broadcloth and velvet. 
the cloth but the jacket, a saucy, inconsequential 


affair, is of currant-coloured velvet outlined in 
skunk. It suggests in line the Eton, reaches just to 
the hips, buttons with a wide girdle of the velvet 
over which the upper part blouses slightly at the 
sides, the fulness in the front being conserved by 
two inch wide tucks. 

Another material, which has already caught the 
eye of the Paris couturiers, comes from America. 
I am referring to the gros de Lucile. This has a 
grosgrain background and fancy moire stripe. It is 
newer than faille, gros de Londres, and other mem- 
bers of this family, all of which are in high favour, 
45 


and has all the requisites for the costumes of the 
day. 

The prestige of velvets has brought about the 
introduction of new fabrics with a marked family 
resemblance. Rodier created his Panecla, a mate- 
rial resembling panne velvet, in order to supply the 
couturiers with a fabric of more body than velvet 
and yet of its texture. It may be selected in checks 
and stripes, as well as in the plain colours, and even 
the metal effects have been adapted, making an ideal 
material for evening wraps. Another Rodier nov- 
elty is a serge with a border embroidered in silver. 
And everywhere you will find plaids. There are 
one piece dresses of plaids to be worn with coats of 
the plain material; there are suits of plaid, and there 
are many, many coats which reveal, as the wind 
turns back the fronts, a facing of plaid, sometimes 
in a velvety texture, again with a silk surface. This 
facing on the coats, by the way, about six to ten 
inches deep, may be a development of the skirt fac- 
ing, which both Paquin and Jenny have used so suc- 
cessfully during the summer. At any rate, the 
result is delightful. In the same way, plain colours 
are used as facings for the plaid coats and skirts. 

After a season of black and white, mauves and 
grey, one is startled to see’ on every side splashes 
of radiant colour. They came with the dashing 
Italian troops, the red-shirted, black-trousered Gari- 
baldians, and the crack regiments with the flowing 





























The jeune fille is going to 
take her constitutional in the 
Bois clothed in a suit of Bordeaux 
red duvetyn with plaited skirt 
and saucy jacket outlined in 
grey fur. A Varon hat of white 
panne velvet. 














Jeanne Lanvin makes ex- 
cellent use of the Russian lines 
in a green velvet suit with 
trimmings of skunk, even the 
wide belt being outlined in the 
fur. Two ostrich tips curl over 
the brim of this Varon hat. 


() 
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In her gowns for the young 
girl, Jeanne Lanvin has adapted 
also the Russian lines. This 
blue serge dress she has light- 
ened by bright blue embroidery, 
even the patent leather belt 
being edged with it. 


} A a. 


Her top-coat will be of du- 
vetyn, perhaps in the cham- 
pagne tone, and it is sure to 
have trimmings of fur, brown 
fox on this model. Her toque 
of fur has a wired velvet bow 
poised at the back. 


cock feathers on their Bersaglieri hats. And now 
we have hats and blouses and even suits of the Gari- 
baldi red, which, by the way, is a real old-fashioned 
red. And it is blended with navy blue or green, the 
real Bersaglieri green. Outside of these two vivid 
shades, which one almost might term as comple- 
mentary, pearl grey and navy blue are the fa- 
vourites. 

The demand for grey has brought into first place 
the furs of this tone, crossed fox and the dyed 
crossed fox, chinchilla and its imitations, the best 
of which is grey squirrel, moleskin, and a dyed sable. 
But if you are fortunate enough to own fur, by all 
means use all of it this season, for a touch of fur not 
only gives the cachet to the costume, but adds good 
round figures to the bill, and a costume without fur 
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—well, to use the parlance of the small boy—it just 
isn’t in it! Deep cuffs and a high muffler collar of 
fur add a luxurious finish to a coat which can be 
achieved in no other way, and if the pocketbook can 
be stretched to include‘a belt of the fur or bands for 
the bottom, the latest Paris hall-mark has been at- 
tained. And it is applied with quite as lavish a hand 
to the gown, the facing at the bottom of the skirt 
often mounting quite to the knees. : 
Quite the choicest fur novelty that has been intro- 
duced for many a season is the cape or pelerine ot 
fur, which the Parisienne is going to wear just as 
soon as the weather man will give her the slightest 
excuse. To have the cape wholly successful it must 
boast the quaint, picturesque air of the capes whic 
delighted the hearts of our great-grandmothers, long 
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That there may be charm in the tucked 


Calflot in embroidering her 


Is it the white tulle guimpe or the slightly 
lowered waist-line which suggests Callot 
as the creator of this afternoon frock of 
Bersaglieri green embroidered in gold and 
silver? The flare of the tunic reveals a 
few inches of the plain taffeta foundation 
skirt. 


To wear under the fur coat, there is a 
youth giving frock of black velvet. The 
skirt is faced in red duvetyn, and there are 
trimmings of the same material on the 
bodice worn over a lingerie guimpe with 
the collar and cuff frills outlined in red. 
The vestee is plaited. 


delights 
straight, plain bodices. This model of 
navy blue serge is embroidered in Gari- 
baldi red worsted and accompanies a 
plaited skirt, the side plaits brought up 
over the belt of patent leather drawn through 
a fancy buckle in the front. 


up skirt of the lavandiére, Callot has dem- 
onstrated in this frock of greyish mauve 
crépe de Chine trimmed with bands of 
embroidery in the same soft tones. A 
bright green ribbon marks the waist-line, 
and the ends catch up the apron in the back. 





in the back, snug and high at the neck, and sloping 
away in the front. And the most daring show a 
combination of ermine with a dark fur. These 
saucy bits of peltry, whose price mounts well into 
three and four figures, will accompany the one piece 
dress of velvet, and behold you have the latest cos- 
tume for the thé dansant! 

These dresses are really masterpieces, and one 
thinks at once of the old engravings in rare editions 
of French books, for the mode breathes of other 
days and other maidens—maidens with slender, 
rounded waists, petite ankles revealed by the very 
short skirts, and small sloping shoulders. But we 
shall see them adapted to the more Amazon pro- 
portioned American girl with a grace and charm 
which would not be thought possible, had not many 
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experiences opened our eyes. And many of these 
velvet gowns are developed in the bright colourings, 
the royal blue, Garibaldi red, and deep purple. In 
addition to the cape of fur, there is sure to be a 
band of fur outlining the bottom of the skirt, and 
discreet touches on the bodice. Perhaps a little 
embroidery in old gold or dull silver will add to the 
attractiveness of the creation, just as the worsted 
embroidery is used to brighten the navy blue serge 
models. Callot is embroidering in bright coloured 
worsteds her entire bodices, the straight, long 
waisted bodices for which she is already famous. 
The bodices, in general, of the afternoon frocks, 
whether of velvet or of chiffon combined with satin, 
broadcloth, faille, et cetera, are very simple, but 
there are certain earmarks which stamp the date. 














An exclusive Chéruit model is in navy 


blue surah. The broad plait in the front 








of the skirt is flanked by three narrow 
plaits. A bolero of the plaits serves as 
a bodice, but a softly folded belt of the 


silk secures it at the waist-line in the front. 


Look at the sleeves, and you will find a sleeve of chiffon to 
the elbow where it meets a very deep cuff of the dress material. 
rhis cuff may cling closely to the arm, but the fulness, which 
has already been heralded, betrays itself in the chiffon puff. 
\ little comfort is still permitted at the neck, for the collar is 
open, very little it is true, but still open, right in the front 
where it meets a high chemisette or tucker of some lingerie 
material. If a little trimming is desired, you will find it ex- 
ploited in the metallic threads or in beading. 

The touch of silver or gold, which makes its modest appear- 
ance on the bodice of the afternoon frock, becomes more bold 
as the lights are lit, and in the evening wraps and gowns we 
are dazzled by the amount of glitter on every side. Quantities 
of gold and silver lace are hung in flounces and cut into corsages 
for evening frocks. It would seem as if the French designers 
had restrained for so long their love of the beautiful, because 
of the sable robes their clients had demanded, that they now 
flung wide open the doors to their treasure chests and with a 
reckless hand were drawing from the depths the most gorgeous 
and sumptuous creations of the fabric and lace makers, feeling 
that the American buyers, after a period of starvation, would 
appreciate their beauty. Gold lace, cloth of gold and Russian 
sable were combined under the skilled hand of Callot into a 
dinner frock, and on another gown of gold lace and tulle, tails 
of ermine added to the luxuriousness of the creation. Despite 
the gorgeousness of the lace, the construction of the gown is 
simple. The lace, as a rule, is arranged in billowy flounces, 
sometimes a single deep one, again two, three and even 
four, mount from the hem of ‘the satin foundation skirt 
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Was it from the warriors of old with their shining coats 


of mail that Callot conceived the idea of the close fitting 
And on the strips of the lace which 
seemingly hold down the very full skirt of pink tulle, ermine 


corsage of gold lace? 





) 
tails are hung as a final luxurious touch. A +") 


Callot believes in the future of the lace frock and has not 
hesitated to select with a lavish hand from her collection 


of laces. 


foundation skirt of plaited tulle, and a deep cape of the lace 
adds beauty to the back of the plaited bodice. 
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Two very full and flaring flounces ripple over a 


Callot has given to this evening cloak 
of black velvet a stole line by long bands 
of silver lace embroidery. The sleeves 
are set in just above the elbow by a 
band of the same embroidery. The 
luxurious collar and cuffs are of blue fox. 


to the waist-line, but 
the corsage is as plain 
as it is possible to 
make, just a covering 
of net or tulle, round at the neck, and with short sleeves. 

And the fabrics for the evening gowns sparkle from ” 
bullion embroidery. Swivel tinsel is the name given by 
well-known American silk house to the raised embroidery of 
gold or silver which is scattered over a background of satin, 
taffeta, faille, Madame Butterfly Marquisette, ‘and Indestructi- 
ble Voile. Silks of this type and the silk brocades, heavy with 
metallic embroidery, are combined with chiffon velvet in 
some of the newest of the evening mantles. Nor do the cou- 
turiers hesitate to use the bright colours in these garments. A 
bright red or bright green brocade wrap, embroidered in silver, 
had a lower section of chiffon velvet in the same shade out- 
lined in fox. The sheer fabrics, the metal embroidered chil- 
fons, are cleverly combined with a heavier material in other of 
the advance models. Worth has ordered from Rodier several 
patterns of navy blue chiffon embroidered in steel beads, a com- 
bination of colour, by the way, which had its beginnings last 
year, but promises to ke more populz ir this coming season. 

To sum up the fashion situation as it stands on the eve of 
the openings:—the general verdict is that the Louis XV 
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ORAWINGS BY O. M. TIGHE 


Another Callot fancy is to bind in satin or 
moire the edges of the lace flounces, as 
she has outlined the three billowy ruffles 
of this dinner frock, choosing a satin to 
match the foundation skirt. 


Callot delights in the piped gores set 
onto the skirt with the cartridge gathering 








over the hips a little lower than the waist- 
line. The straight waist has flat stitched 
seams, piped armholes and round revers. 
















Callot does not hesitate to accent the 
waist-line on this black velvet coat by a 
wide belt lined in fur and fastened by a 
gold button. Very handsome are the long 
revers, collar and cuffs of ermine. 





epoch will dominate. This means draped skirts, full basques, 
long brocade vests, frills and flounces. Features of the cos- 
tumes worn by the dandies of that ceremonious period will be 
adapted quite as readily as the salient points of the women’s 
dresses, and these features lend themselves to manipulation in 
silks, velvets and brocades, all of which the Paris couturier 
can still procure. Another reason for this return to the elab- 
orateness of Louis the Magnificent is given by a famous cou- 
turier who frankly admits that the simple models of the past 
season, while eminently suited to the exigencies and to the 
feeling of the day, have proved too easy to copy, and that as 
a matter of self-protection a more complicated style is de- 
manded. A third influence, which should not be overlooked, 
is that of the Italian, and this has already been felt in both the 
dressmaking and millinery world. 

Already the Bersaglieri hat, with its cock feathers flowing 
over the side, has been too widely copied to be accepted by the 
Woman Who Knows. r 
monotonous, for it has been accepted by all classes with a 
welcome that has quite overwhelmed it. It was with relief, 
therefore, that the Parisienne in search of exclusive styles dis- 
reopen new shape at Georgette’s. It can only be described 
pt — Soe se a brim, a mere apology for one to be 
=. on ; 98 slightly over the forehead. This was trimmed 
jr ase ne — of taffeta standing up around the low crown 
flat a ae the left side. On this band, and posed 
makes this in Men, dhe calle & her “bluebird” bet, and with it 

‘oes her wis 5 em ee : : St : 
80€s her wish for the happiness these little birds are said to bring. 
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Gold face, Russian sable and cloth of 
gold—truly a sumptuous combination for 
the dinner frock and combined in a sim- 
ple, direct fashion by the skilled hand of 
One velvet rose lends colour. 


Callot. 


Réboux, also, has a melon-shaped hat with the crown 
and brim covered by large wings made from cock 
feathers. These wings, two in number, are placed one 
on either side of the hat, the feathers extending back- 
ward and drooping over the brim at the back. A copy 
of this hat was worn by a smartly gowned little actress 


with her Callot coat of blue serge. The coat was lined with 
beige and beige-coloured revers extended the length of the 
garment. 

The simplest of all trimmings, the large Alsatian bow, is 
being featured by practically all of the leading milliners. 
Some pose it at the back, others across the centre of the rather 
low crown, and still others use it to give an air of jauntiness 
to the sides. Very good-looking are the small turbans of dark 
tlue velvet, the blue being preferred to black, which are 
trimmed with large wired bows of the velvet standing erect, 
as if on guard over the centre of the crown. Hats of bright 
emerald green velvet are accompanying suits of white and of 


New ways of dressing the hair follow the new shapes in hats. 
The three quarter and the low coiffures are now being favoured. 
For the past two years it has been de rigueur to conceal as 
much as possible all suggestion of a chignon. Now puffs, curls, 
and rolls are demanded. Even the short, curly fringes are being 
hailed with joy. Charlotte Dyses, Sacha Guitry’s wile, is 
wearing her hair in the new fashion, a short, curly bang or 
fringe just across the front and the hair, puffed loosely and 
undulated, drawn back from the ears and twisted in a soft 
Psyche knot placed three-quarters up the head. 
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Tis the coat that counts in this ceremonious day of grace. And to hold its own 


it must be original and long and voluminous. It may be modeled on the lines of 

the redingote of Louis XVI. (D), or it may be very long and very flaring as the blue 

veloutine garment (A). Again it may be a clever combination of two materials, say 
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a marron cloth lined in black satin with a shorter vétement and sleeves of grey 
cloth (C). On the long coat of beige velours de laine (B) the contrast is introduced 
in the gilet of white cloth buttoning in a diagonal line. The last sketch (E) shows 
an afternoon frock of “‘craie’’ cloth lined in violet satin. 








he white crépe de Chine and black 
P You can see it at Quite as unusual are the knotted nese i celen roel ot iin ellie aan thes 
ine date-line of the new costumes pre hae eee oa (A), for this new- _— satin gown (E), but it is the ear r combination of white, old rose, black and 
4 glance in the sleeve of the marron cloth ond cage raat is pialinaenee frock of acier satin wig = sean the last named costumes. 
tapped apy pear and ote Bem white faille dress (D). white stripe, and silver ( a 
You can read it again in the sleeve € 
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Lucile’s bridal gown has a pointed, fitted basque bodice of white satin and an overskirt of 
flesh-coloured tulle wired at the hip. The five yard train, starting as a head veil, is edged in 


satin. The bridesmaids’ gowns were replicas. 


it 
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Lucile showed Vishramvan—a _ scarlet “Soleil de Rose,” shown by Henri Bendel, “Which Shall It Be?” was a Hickson 
chiffon creation as beautiful as Buddha’s Pal- was an evening gown of cherry tinted velvet gown of intense emerald green chiffon and 


ace of Delight from which it gained the name. embroidered in dull gold and girdled in gold. velvet buttoned down the back. 
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Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Newport, R.I.,1n aid of Secours National 
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“How Long Ago?” a negligée of silver Henri Bendel’s 
and pastel chiffon, banded in silver chiffon, 


was completed by Hickson with a harem veil. 


tea-gown, “Joyeuse,” 
had a tissue foundation with ciel and silver 
co‘ours, the overdress embroidered in pearls. 


Lucile’s Louis XV. gown, “Dedication,” 
is of faded rose taffeta with bodice of orange 
satin and trimmings of gold lace. 


iY 


a“ 


a écru lace frock with mantilla Lucile’s orange satin frock has 
.*) 7 a p 
Seeete “an gold called by Henri silver lace and patches of green, and gold brocade trimmed with 
ete ave white and black. jet and cloth of gold. 
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Hickson’s “Perhaps” is of black “Pompon,” a brocaded faille Lamson and Hubbard's evening 
frock from Henri Bendel em- cloak of royal 


blue velvet has 
broidered in lavender and blue. 


white fox collar and cuffs. 





““FASHION’S PASSING SHOW’’—Given at the Home of 


An overdress embroidered in pearls and 
green leaves hung over a tissue foundation 


1 tea-gown from Henri Bendel. 


yy 


‘ 








Lamson and Hubbard showed an evening 
wrap of cerise velvet, shirred at the back, 
and banded in blue fox. 
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Hickson created his aeroplane suit of 
high lustre green charmeuse, the jacket 
resembling a coat of armour. 


“La Belle Poudre,” 
tion by Hickson, with ribbonette fringe and 


net skirt outlined in pearls. 


nn iti r 


a Spanish modifica- 


Of Russian inspiration is this white ve- 
lours broadcloth suit which Hickson has 


banded and collared in kolinsky. 


i 
‘ 


‘ 


Real hoops are used by Lucile to give 
the pannier draping of this powdered blue 
taffeta frock, “A Request.” 


“Baby Mine” is a débutante frock from 
Lucile of white chiffon brightened bY 
touches of green. 





Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Newport, R. I.,in aid of Secours National 
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A polo suit —and Hickson has made it A coat of blue and gold damassé banded “The Gardener’s Daughter,” an after- In this dark red velvet costume Hickson 
from the new Jersey cloth in the wide in blue fox completed Henri Bendel’s blue noon frock made by Lucile from Dutch blue introduced smocking and added exagger- 
black and white stripes. and black lace frock. check Mysor silk. ated collar and cuffs of skunk. 


* 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 10E4 FEDER 

ben _korgeousness of the Louis XVI. A bit of far Japan in rose and white em- Russian are the lines of this black and Abercrombie and Fitch showed “Lazy 
modes is shown by Hickson in a rose velvet broidery on white satin was shown by white striped velours costume with skunk Boy,” a coat of many brilliant colours in a 
costume with blue fox. Henri Bendel in “Tokio.” trimmings from Hickson. new blanket-like material. 
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Here is one of the top-coats 
which Lucile is going to make 
for the early autumn. It may 
be worn in the motor or for 
travelling, and so that it will 
give good service she is fashion- 
ing it from navy blue serge. 
There are enormous pockets, 
for Lucile believes in comfort. 


Chicago, Ill., August, 1915 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
O excited am I 
that I am _ not 
quite sure whether 
this will be an 
article on fashions 
or on house deco- 
rating, so kindly overlook any 
little outbursts, if, for instance, I 
should describe a coat and skirt 
as having mahogany panelings 
or an evening gown as being 
lighted throughout with glass 
candelabra. I refer to my 
latest child, namely my Chicago 
house. And I have just spent 
several days with painters, 
electricians, upholsterers and 
what not in anticipation of its 
opening in September. The 
last four days have been such a 
whirl of excitement, with all the 
tradesmen and reporters, that 
it is difficult to sit down with a 
clear head and tell you of any- 
thing new that I may launch 
during the coming season. 
Speaking of reporters, they 
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Last 


LADY 


DU FF 


(Lucite ) 


Word in 


By 


So insistent and many have been the re- 
quests that Lady Duff Gordon open a 
Chicago establishment that a house on the 
Lake Shore Drive has been rented and is now 
being renovated for an opening of autumn 
models in September. Lady Duff Gordon 


tells her plans in an enthusiastic letter. 


The woman, who is going 
to give herself the pleasure 
of attending the first open- 
ings of the theatres in 
August, will require a good- 
looking evening wrap. Lu- 
cile has designed this satin 
garment to cover, but not to 
injure, the fragile dress 
beneath it. 


Long coats? “Yes,” says Lucile. 
And points to one of the new suits 
she is making for her opening in 
Chicago. It is developed in duve- 
tyn, and there are the inevitable 
touches of fur—fox in this model— 
at the bottom of the skirt, at the 
neck and wrists. 
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Fashions 


LS 


GORDON 


Lucile is planning to show this autumn 
suits in which materials are contrasted as 
in this costume, where the skirt of check- 
ered cloth is completed by a coat of black 
velvet collared and cuffed in white fox. 


To wear at the restaurant where there is danc- 
ing, Lucile has designed this frock of orange 
satin bright with silver trimmings and patches 
of black and green and white. A frill of silver 
lace serves as an apology for a sleeve. 








seem to have a stereotyped set of questions with 
which they bombard me, the first bomb being, 
“What is the new line, colour or material for the 
coming season?” They always get from me the 
came reply that I never predict until I have seen 
in reality the actual garment that I now have in 
my mind. With regard to my own particular 
method, | have one secret—never, under any cir- 
cumstances, however I may be attracted, do I use 
any particular design, pattern or colour that I 
know can be copied cheaply or will become com- 
mon. Many things, when I first see them from the 
looms, appeal to me enormously, but I immediately 


say to myself, “It will take exactly six weeks to 


copy this for half the price and less than half the 





COPYRIGHT Ima L. WILE 


Lucile has translated in terms of clothes 
the complex and delightful personality of 
Margaret Mayo, the clever playwright, 
whose plays “Baby Mine” and “Twin 
Beds” have been the successes of the 
theatrical world. 


quality. This is never for me,” and 
I pass it on for something that I 
know is more lasting. Novelty 
never appealed to me particularly, 
and more often than not I retrace 
steps of fashion to something that 
has proved itself to be worth while. 
To this I add my own person- 
ality and adapt it to present 
circumstances, and I know that 

I have a real thing instead of 

a cheap sensation. 

Ihave been greatly struck with 
the practical way in which Chicago 
women equip themselves during the 
day, especially in this exhausting 
heat, and was delighted with their 
beautiful, cool appearance as they 
“manned” their own little electric 
cars along the boulevards in the 
plainest of white skirts and blouses, 
with the simplest and lightest of 
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hats, their hair brushed lightly underneath 
with noattempt at elaborate dressing or 
uncomfortable striving for effect. To my 
mind, the one greatest key to being well 
dressed is suitability, and nothing is more 
painful than to see some poor creature who 
is either over or underdressed for the occa- 
sion. When I speak of striving for effect, 
I refer to the ease with which one adopts 
anything because it is new and attracts 
attention, and to this I add many unat- 
tractive things that have appeared this 
late season. In this category are the 
outrageous boots and the ridiculous 
white fox muffler which has been worn 
with muslin frocks. I cannot help but 
feel, however cool the summer, how 
much nicer and less messy a thin skirt 
with a well-cut pair of low shoes would 
be in their place. 

It has lately been my privilege to show 
a number of beautiful gowns at Mrs. 


The bridal gown Lucile showed at 
Newport was of flesh-coloured tulle 
with 1840 bodice of satin encrusted in 
pearl passementerie and long train 
of the tulle hanging from the head, the 
hair brushed away from the forehead 
into a garland of orange-blossoms. 





reotn 


One of the daintiest conceptions of the 
apron drapery has been displayed by Lucile, 
who drops a panel of lace down the front 
of a charmeuse frock, ruffles of the lace 
softening the simple little bodice. 


Hermann Oelrichs’ beautiful home at 
Newport for one of the numerous war 
charities. Of one of the most attractive, 
I give you a photograph. I formed a 
little wedding scene of a bride and 
bridesmaids, the entire scheme being 
carried out in flesh colour so delicate 
that, in the bright sunshine of the 
garden, it was difficult to tell that it 
was pink at all. One reads occasion- 
ally of coloured weddings, with descrip- 
tions of brides in gold and green and 
what not. This to my mind is ill 
chosen and apt to make a bride look 
merely rich. My idea of a bride is 
everything that is simple and young. 
That is why on this occasion, I dressed 
her in the coolest flesh tulle, with the 
mellowest of pearl trimming. She 
has a little tight bodice of 1840 
with sleeves of 
three quarter 
length; the train 
is of satin, with a 
second train of 
embroidered tulle 
that falls from the 
head instead of 
the shoulders, 
the hair being 
brushed ‘way 
back from the 
forehead into a 
garlandoforange- 
blossoms and 
pearls. Her little 
maids wore prac- 
tically replicas of 

this gown. 
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This new version of 
the middy blouse is 
made of heavy wash 
silk, slips over the 
head, with the ful- 
ness held in at the 
waist-line by a belt 
of the silk, and has 
a plaid silk tie. The 
model requires 3 
yards of silk ($3.75) 
and 'y yard of 
plaid silk ($1.00). 
Total $4.75. 


The reception cos- 
tume may be tash- 
ioned from velvet or 
from broadcloth, but it is sure 
to have its trimming of fur. 
The embroidery may be devel- 
oped in old gold or dull silver. 
An unmistakable date-line is 
given to the jaunty little jacket 
by the sleeve attached to the 
low shoulder by a ruffle heading. 


HEN the trees are gay in their bright 

red and yellow dresses and the tang 

in the air promises cooler, crisper 

days with new occupations and 

duties, a woman’s thoughts fly to 

clothes. The summer frocks which 

delighted her heart a few, brief weeks ago appear to 

her as bedraggled as the dead flirtations of the 

summer. Her thoughts now are of the season to 

come, other pleasures, a different stage setting and 

new clothes. It is still too early to select the 

winter suits and frocks and hats, for the decrees 

of the authoritative Paris couturiers in their mate- 

rialistic form have not reached us, but a few care- 

fully chosen clothes will bridge over this “between 

season” and go a long way toward conserving a 
reputation for being well dressed. 

Probably the most useful of the “‘ between season” 
costumes Is the cloth dress to wear on the street 
with or without furs. It should boast the simplicity 
and chic of the tailored suit and yet display a certain 
individuality which lifts it out of the mediocre. The 
gown shown in the right hand corner of this page has 
achieved this distinction. It is delightfully simple 
and it is different. If fashioned from the navy blue 
gabardine which sells for 92.50 a yard, the dress 
material will cost you $7.50. Add to this one and a 
half yards of navy blue chiffon for $1.50, the same 
amount of red chiffon at the same price, a half yard 
of two-dollar velvet on the bias, fifty cents worth 
of worsteds and $2.00 for incidentals, and your dress, 
minus the dressmaker’s charges, will stand you 
$14.00. The bodice and the sleeves are of navy blue 
chiffon mounted over the red chj fon. The collar 
and cuffs are of organdie and thé long cuffs of the 
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Prices of these models, made to the measurements 
of the individual, will be furnished upon request. 

Kindiy address all inquiries to ‘*Pin- 
BAZAR, 
119 West goth Street, New York City. 


Frocks,’ EIITARPER’S 





This dancing frock will require 6 yards 
of taffeta ($9.00), 2 yards of lace edging 


($3.00), 14 yard of net ($.50), 1 yard of 
silk for waist lining ($1.00), 42 yard chiffon 
($.50), and pinking, wire, et cetera ($2.00), 
the materials aggregating $16.00. 


gabardine have a medallion embroidered in worsteds 
of various colourings. A very fine worsted should 
be used for this work and combined with French 
knots. The same design is repeated at the shoulders 
and on the girdle. Navy blue velvet ribbon laces 
together the slashing in the peplum, catches the 
sides of the collar in the front, and a very fine cord 
covered with velvet in the same shade outlines the 
peplum, the yoke and the sleeves. 

Very often the trotteur suit purchased in the 
spring will serve as a knock-about costume for the 
early autumn months. When this is the case, a 
woman is apt to feel the need of a dressy tailleur, 
a costume for the first luncheons in town, when a 
matinée is to follow, and for the early teas, for in 
iaany of the large cities the débutantes are intro- 
duced at receptions given at the country home, still 
beautiful in its autumnal garb. For this costume 
velvet or velveteen is the first choice, and almost 
invariably there are trimmings of fur, for the touch 
of fur makes all the costumes for the coming season 
akin. If chinchilla, the favoured fur, is beyond the 
limits of the pocketbook, there are various imita- 
tions, the best of which is the light grey squirrel. 
The cross-fox and the dyed cross-fox are also in 
great demand, and the favourites of last season, 
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Frocks 





The trotteur frock requires 3 yards of 
gabardine ($7.50), 144 yards of navy blue 
chiffon ($1.50), 114 yards of red chiffon 
($1.50), 14 yard of velvet ($1.00), worsteds 
($.50), silk for waist lining ($1.00), and 
incidentals ($1.00). 





This blouse of crépe de Chine with trio 
mings of filet lace, or of handkerchief line 
with bands of coloured linen, requires 2 
yards of the silk ($3.75), or of the linn 
($1.88), 4 yards of face ($4.00), or '4 yuri 
of coloured linen ($.38). 


Total $14.00. 


kolinsky, seal and mole- 
skin, are holding their own. 
The embroidered panel, 
shown on the reception 
costume, should be carried 
out in either old gold or 
dull silver. The sleeve, by 
the way, gives an unmis- 
takable date-line to the 
jacket, for it is very new. 
The bodices of these 
handsome street costumes 
are extremely simple, al- 
most plain, and zenerally 
developed in the material 
of the skirt combined with 
chiffon or satin, a few 
touches of embroidery ; 
adding a dressy finish. And the very newest idea 
is to have the sleeves in two sections, the lower 
part, really a very deep cuff reaching to the elbow, 
is of the skirt material—velvet, cloth or whatever 
fabric is serving for the foundation—and the upper 
part, which puffs over it, is of chiffon. “| 

As house parties in the country are the principal. 
and certainly the most enjoyable, form of entertain- 














with trim 
rchief line: 


quires 2', 


of the line: 


or 4 yard 









This effective, smocked blouse may 
be made from 2! yards of batiste 
($1.25), grosgrain ribbon for lacing and 
tie ($.25), and moulds, embroidery 
cotton, et cetera ($.25), the entire cost 
amounting to $1.75. 





ing during the months of September and October, 
the canny woman will provide herself with the 
clothes she knows are indispensable for such occa- 
sions. If her top-coat is beginning to betray the 
signs of the hard wear she has given it during the 
summer, she will search for one of the new models. 
The new velours have been so perfected that they 
give excellent service, and as a stout, satisfactory 
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an informal dinner, a simple 
evening dress is in demand. 


both the 44- and the 54-inch 
widths, graceful draping can 
be easily accomplished. The 
embroidery should be car- 
ried out in old gold or 
dull silver. 

















To complete the autumn suit, there 
is a blouse of crépe de Chine—2'4 
yards ($3.75), 34 yard of ribbon for tie 
($.25), embroidery silk, moulds et cetera 
($.50), making a total cost of $4.50. 





































































































For the theatre and for 


This new top-coat model 
requires 3!4 yards of 
velours ($14.00), 5!4 yards 
As the new satins come in of lining silk ($8.75), 14 


yard of velvet ($.50), and 
buttons ($1.50), making a 
total of $24.75. The fur, 
though not obligatory, adds 
largely to the chic of the 
garment. 


wearing velours can be purchased for $4.00 a yard, 
the three and a half yards required for the coat 
shown in the sketch will take $14.00 out of the 
pocketbook. Five and a half yards of lining silk at 
$1.50 a yard will add $8.75, a quarter of a yard of 
velvet and the buttons will bring the findings to 
$2.00, making the coat materials cost $24.75, re- 
gardless of the fur. It is well to remember that the 
armholes, the belt, the pockets, and the buttonholes 
should be piped with the material of the coat. 
Another indispensable costume is a natty sports 
skirt and blouse, for even the non-athletic woman is 
expected to do a certain amount of walking. The 
skirt shown on this page is most unusual and yet 


SA very simple to construct. It is a two piece model in 


homespun, requiring two and a half yards of the 
material at a cost of $6.25. It opens for the placket 
at the left side seam. As there is no hem, the skirt 
must be very carefully measured for length, and 
five inches from the floor is a generally becoming 
length. The buttonhole stitch in worsted prevents 
the raw edges of the bottom of the skirt, of the belt 
and of the sash from fraying. For this stitch, use 
the Scotch yarn in a contrasting colour, and twenty- 
five cents’ worth, the smallest amount you can buy, 
will be more than sufficient. The fringe is made by 
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This unusual sports skirt 
requires 2!4 yards of home- 
spun ($6.25), worsted ($.25) 
and belting, snappers, et 
cetera ($.25). The blouse 
requires 2! yards of wash 
satin ($5.00), 14 yard of 
organdie ($.50), and hem- 
stitching, buttons, et cetera 


($1.00). 





taking small lengths of doubled worsted and drawing 

the doubled end through the buttonhole edge, pull- 

ing it tight. It can be trimmed afterwards to any 
desired length. Such a skirt in bright green and dull 
blue, brown and tan, taupe and mustard, navy blue 
and dull red, or navy blue and green, is wonderfully 
effective for the sum of $6.75. ‘The blouse may be 
developed in either wash satin for $6.50, or in batiste. 
The yoke, collar and cuffs are finished in the 
machine hemstitching. 

For the house party, also, a dinner gown is a 
necessity, a frock not so dressy and formal as the 
conventional evening frock, but just such a gown as 
you will find useful in the winter for the theatre or 
for dinner when a bridge hand is to follow. This may 
be made from satin or from charmeuse, the price 
varying with the quality of the fabric selected, and 
the embroidery may be developed in floss or in dull 
gold or silver. Much of the charm of this costume lies 
in the colouring and in the grace of the draping. 

All the world dances and to have too many 
dancing frocks is almost an impossibility. On the 
opposite page is shown a sketch of an effective little 
gown which could be easily duplicated in the sewing- 
room. Six yards of taffeta, which may be bought 
for $1.50 a yard, will be sufficient as the foundation, 
thus making an initial cost of $9.00. Two yards of 
lace edging at $1.50 a yard, a half yard of a dollar 
net, a yard of silk for the waist lining for $1.00, a 
half yard of a dollar chiffon, and $2.00 for pinking, 
et cetera, would bring the cost of the materials to 
$16.00. 

Have the skirt of two straight lengths of the mate- 
rials. thus making it two yards and a half at the bot- 
tom. Head the deep hem with a light weight boning 
or wire which can be bought for a few cents at the 
notion counter. ‘This will not be necessary if you 
intend to wear the gown over 4 Wired chiffon petti- 
coat. The ruchings and the corsage, including the 

armholes, are outlined in pinking. This work is 
done at all the shops specializing in the hemstitching 
and costs four cents a yard. A basting indicating 
the line of the pinking will be carefully followed. 
For the lace panel, a wide shadow lace edge may be 
attached by machine hemstitching to plain net of 
the same mesh. This subterfuge will save you the 
price of the very wide lace, and will serve quite as 
well for the sleeves and tucker. 







































































White and _ coloured 
organdie are combined 
with net to make this be- 
coming neck-piece. The 
undercollar is in white, 
bound with pink or blue, 
to match the overcollar, 
and the pipings of the 
net jabot. $1.00. 










A good top-coat is a necessity in the autumn 
wardrobe. This one for motoring, travelling or 
general wear is at the same time smart and 
inexpensive. It is a velours tweed in Scotch 
mixture, and the collar and pointed insert in 
the cuffs are of suéde cloth. $20.00. 


WISH it were possible for pictures to give you a 
more adequate idea of the charm and distinction 
of the autumn models [ have just been looking 
at in the New York shops, or, better still, that 
you might have been with me. Sheer delight 
was the effect produced by many of these new 
creations. But the next best thing to having you 
shop with me is for you to let me shop for you. You 
may never have realized how practical and simple 
and safe it is for you to shop in New York, even 
though you may be hundreds of m‘les away. 

How shall I know what will be “right” for you? 
Tell me what your particular needs are, and the 
resources of your purse, and we can solve your 
clothes problems together. The planning and pur- 
chasing of a wardrobe, which will prove exactly 
what you need, is the business and the pleasure of 
Harper’s BAzAR shopping service, and I shall be 
glad not only to buy for you any of the things shown 
on these pages and anything else you would like 
from the New York shops, but, if you prefer to shop 
yourself, I will tell you where any of the merchandise 
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Things You Will Want 


You may purchase any of these things through our Personal Shopping Service, or the names of the shops that offer them will be 
sent on request, provided that you send a stamped, self-addressed envelope. These models are especially recommended by 
HARPER'S BAZAR. For instructions turn to page 4. 





Address Jane Jarvis, HARPER'S BAZAR, 119 West 40th St., New York. 
















The beauty of wings as 
a trimming for the early 
autumn hat is displayed 
to good advantage on this 
model of deep purple 











velvet with purple wings. 
It may be ordered in 
other colours. $11.89. 


It is essential that the suit for general wear 
be both practical and comfortable. The one 
shown above is very wearable and will be found 
almost universally becoming. It is of broad- 
cloth, fur trimmed, satin lined and heavily 
interlined. It comes in any number of pretty 
new shades. $39.50. 








ending in silk embroidered arrow-heads. The half 
belt—so much liked in both suits and gowns—slips 
through the coat toward the front and ties in a loose 
knot. Exact copies of this suit may be had for 
twenty-nine dollars and fifty cents. 

Another good model for general wear is the “‘middy 
suit,”’ page sixty, and here it is developed in the smart 
new velours check of black and white, black and 
green and black and brown. A noteworthy feature 
is the rolling collar, faced with chamois-coloured 
broadcloth of a soft contrasting tone, which may be 
worn either open or closed. When opened, perfect 
revers are formed. The price is twenty-nine dollars 
and fifty cents. 

For the dressy tailleur that every woman requires 
for luncheons, teas, matinées, calling, et cetera, 
nothing is in better taste than duvetyn, and when a 
touch of fur is added—without which no tailleur is 
really complete—the costume is all that could be 
desired. On page sixty-one is illustrated a duvetyn 
suit with embroidered pockets and trimmings ol 
beaver or krimmer. It comes in three of the season’s 


sketched may be purchased. Here is a suit for shopping and walking most popular colours, navy, brown and Russi 
On page sixty-one is a suit of broadcloth, that that shows exceptional grace in its youth- green, and sells for fifty-nine dollars and fifty cents. 
serviceable, practical material that is always good, ful lines. It is fashioned of the new Because the lines of the three suits just described 
and this year in the height of fashion. Navy blue checked velours in combinations of black, are especially adapted to youthful figures, the suits 
is the colour in this instance, with a velvet collar of with white, brown or green. A clever idea come only in sizes up to and including thirty-eight. 
a little darker shade. The buttonholes are given a is introduced in the yoke so that the neck Astandard type of general utility suit that is becom- 
clever touch by their binding of grey broadcloth when worn open forms revers. $29.50. ing to almost any figure and, having no extreme [e:- 
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Bottle-green taffeta and embroidered chiffon 
of the same tone are combined in this luncheon 
or bridge frock. The collar and cuffs are of white 
marquisette outlined with hand embroidery. 
Other colours in which it may be had are navy 
or Copenhagen blue and black. $32.00. 


tures, appeals to women of con- 
servative taste is sketched on page 
sixty. The skirt, a full model with 
a deep belt, is one of the prettiest 
shown this autumn. Slashed pock- 
ets, buttoned with square buttons, 
add a decorative touch. This suit 
comes in the new shades of sub- 
terranean green, blackberry and 
field-mouse, as well as navy and 
black. Thirty-nine dollars and 
fifty cents is the reasonable price. 
A good top-coat for those late 
summer days, so variable in their 
temperature, and the days when the 
snap of autumn is in the air, is a ne- 
cessity in every woman’s wardrobe. 
The coat shown on page sixty is of 
the new Scotch mixtures of velours 
tweed, with a crushed collar of 
suéde cloth in a soft neutral shade 
to blend with the stronger colours 
of the tweed. Although arranged 
very high in the sketch so that it 
looks somewhat extreme, the collar 
may be crushed and worn low if 
desired. The coat is tailored in 
mannish style and has a yoke lin- 
ing of the tweed with the seams 
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looking shirt of white linen. 


















This suit is of navy blue, brown, 
dark green or black duvetyn with bands 
of beaver or krimmer. $59.50. 


The girl who finds tailored things most becoming 
will want to add to her autumn wardrobe this good- 
It is just as smart 
when converted into a low-necked model, by de- 
taching the satin stock. $2.95. 













































































































































































A simplicity that is charming is 
achieved in the broadcloth suit sketched 
above. It comes in brown, green or 
navy blue, with a crushed collar of 
velvet, and costs only $29.50. 





Tartan silk forming the underwaist and 
sleeves adds a dashing bit of colour to this 
frock of blue serge. The side fastening is 
finished with a trimming of braid and buttons. 
There is a becoming little white collar, and a 


fold of white in the V-shaped neck. $22.50. 








bound in- satin 
twenty dollars. 

The little frock of silk, or of a 
combination of silk and cloth, that 
because of its thousand and one 
useful purposes is so indispensable, 
comes in a wide variety of styles 
and unusually low prices for the 
autumn. One particularly attract- 
ive model is of navy blue taffeta, 
with a satin stripe that gives the 
effect of plaid, combined with 
Georgette crépe. The full skirt is 
of the crépe, with a bit of taffeta 
applied in an effective way, and 
has the modish band of beaver on 
the edge. The upper part of the 
bodice and sleeves are of crépe, and 
the lower part of taffeta. The deep 
cuffs are finished with a flaring frill 
of the taffeta at the elbow. Fur 
trimming is repeated at the neck. 
This frock may be had in navy 
blue with beaver—and the com- 
bination of the blue and the soft 
colouring of the fur is admirable 
and in dark brown or black with 
either beaver or krimmer. 

The serge and satin frock on 


The price is 
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The fur trimmed afternoon gown rivals 
the fur trimmed suit. This unusual frock 
is made of navy blue satin striped taffeta 
and French crépe. Beaver is the fur used 
for the collar and the band at the bottom 
of the skirt. $59.50. 


page sixty-two is unusual value at sixteen dollars 
and fifty cents, and comes in all the season’s colours. 
The bit of oriental embroidery, introduced in the 
belt, and the collar and vest of white crépe supply 
the requisite trimming. 

Shown on page sixty-three is a gown that has un- 
usually graceful lines. The upper part of the full 
skirt is of satin, and the lower part of serge. The 
bodice of satin is trimmed with iridescent beading, 
and the pockets on the skirt have a similar garniture. 
The satin sleeves in the serge bodice give the effect 
of deep armholes. This frock at twenty-nine dollars 
and fry cents is extraordinarily good value. 

For the young girl, whose requirements in clothes 
are far more difficult to meet than her mother’s, 
there is on page sixty-one a combination of blue 
serge and plaid taffeta that is splendid. Princess in 
style, it fastens at the side with a trimming of braid 
and buttons. The sleeves and underwaist are of the 
plaid silk—navy blue shot with green—and the 
small turned back cuffs of the serge. A little white 
in the low pointed neck is a becoming feature. When 
I first saw this frock it was being tried on a pretty 
little fair haired girl, and the effect was so altogether 
charming that I instantly decided to show it on these 
pages. At twenty-two dollars and fifty cents, this 
frock is a good investment. 

On page sixty-two is a simple serge dress that will 
give the schoolgirl excellent service. Made in one 
piece, with a wide skirt and deep pockets outlined 
with silk braid, the only trimming consists of dark 
blue bone buttons and braid. The white washable 
collar and cuffs will keep this suit always fresh and 
attractive looking. The price is nineteen dollars 
and fifty cents. 

A frock suitable for luncheons and afternoon 
bridge is of bottle-green satin and embroidered 
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A dressy blouse 
packed in a travelling-bag is made of ivory tinted 






embroidered net and Valenciennes. 
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A one-piece frock of navy blue serge will be 
found invaluable in the young girl’s wardrobe. This 
one has a full skirt with deep braid bound pockets. 
The collar and cuffs are of white piqué. 
















Black satin forms 
this stock which is 
topped by a high pleated 
ruffle of white organdie, 
but has a blue or pink 
hem. With cuffs to 
match it sells for $1.95. 






The navy blue satin 
and serge frock shown 
at the left is a good 
model to wear with furs 
late into the autumn. 
The collar and cufis 
are of white Georgette 
crépe. $16.50. 


crépe, and is shown on page sixty-one. 
It also comes in Copenhagen blue, navy 
and black, and may be especially ordered 
in wine colour. The waist and sleeves are 
a combination of satin and crépe em- 
broidered in heavy silk, and the collar and cuffs are 
of hand embroidered marquisette. The full skirt has 
an overskirt finished with a deep band at the bottom 
cut in scallops. The frock is thirty-two dollars, and 
comes in sizes up to and including thirty-eight. 

With the new suits comes the need of pretty, prac- 
tical blouses that are simple, yet smart enough for 
any occasion where a suit may be worn. One that is 
satisfactory from every standpoint—sketched on 
page sixty-three—is of a heavy quality of navy blue 
or black chiffon cloth over white chiffon, with bands 
of soutache on each side of the front. The back and 
sleeves have clusters of wide tucks, and the front is 
tucked to yoke depth to give a becoming fullness. 
The collar and deep curved cuff of white chiffon are 
finished with a dainty frilling. The white vest is a 
continuation of the chiffon lining and closes with a 
hemstitched band finished on each side with narrow 
frills. The price is twelve dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 

A real price exception is found in the blouse shown 
on page sixty-two. Deep ivory Brussels net is made 
over flesh-coloured chiffon, and inserted between 
rows of Valenciennes lace is a trimming band of em- 
broidered net. This insertion is again seen in the 
pointed shoulder trimming and the colkar and 
sleeves. The sleeve buttons to almost eHow 
length. Five dollars and seventy-five cents is the 
moderate sum asked for this blouse. 

One would go far to find a smarter and more us¢ 
ful tailored shirt than the one of handkerchief linen 
on page sixty-one. An innovation is the high collar 
with its satin stock, which is detachable so that 
the waist may be converted into a low necked model. 
The price is two dollars and ninety-five cents. A 
lingerie blouse that will make the suit comfortable 
on a warm day is of white voile beautifully em- 
broidered and is sketched on page sixty-three. The 
crochet buttons with which the front is fastened 
provide all the trimming that is necessary. 

But given frocks, suits, top-coats, and blouses 
in plenty, the Woman Who Knows will not consider 













The winter bathrobe 
should be warm and 
“comfy” as well as be- 
coming. This one of 
light weight blanket 
cloth in Chinese blue, 
rose or lavender fills 
both these require- 


ments. $2.89. Lo > 


her wardrobe complete until 
she has added the little ac- 
cessories that count so 
much. With the collars 
and jabots sketched here, 
she will be able to encom- 
pass many changes in her 
appearance with but little 
effort and a very modest 
outiay of money. At from 
one to three dollars,these lit- 
tle things that make or mar 
represent unusual values. 
_ Ata shop famous for its 
lingerie, I have had the 
good fortune to find some 
moderately priced copies of 
French garments. One 
nightgown of white batiste 
has a deep pointed Empire 
yoke composed of finely 
tucked mull and narrow 
alenciennes, and_ sleeves 
that are just wisps of lace 
and batiste caught to the 
shoulder by pink or blue 
ribbon. The price of this 
gown is only two dollars. 
Another nightgown is of 
pink crépe de Chine smocked 
in blue. The square neck 
and sleeves are finished with 
a White net casing run with 
blue ribbon. The price is 
five dollars. 


Adjustable to any gown, this 
net guimpe, trimmed with a bit 
of hand embroidery and fine 
lace, can be used to good 
advantage in making an old 
frock into a new one. $2.95. 


Quite elaberately em- 
broidered is this lace 
trimmed collar and jabot. 
A fold of black taffeta 
outlines the top of the 
jabot. $2.95. 





It is an economy to \ 
have at least one of the 


<j 
new navy blue or black al 
chiffon blouses made over KX \ 
white chiffon. This one NG 
has many new features to N 
recommend it. $12.75. \ 
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One of the new bits of 
lingerie is an envelope chem- 
ise of flesh-coloured or white 
batiste cut on the flaring 
lines that fashion approves in 
skirts. It is finished with 
deep scallops at the bottom 
and trimmed with batiste 
frilling. $1.29. 





The most _ indifferent 
shopper cannot fail to be 
enthusiastic over this j 
blouse of embroidered voile. / 
The shirring across the 
shoulders gives a becoming 


fullness. $2.95. b ia 


This department shows every month the newest! 
and most noteworthy things from the smart shops. 
The names and addresses of the shops offering these 
things will be sent on request, if you enclose with 
your inguiry a stamped. self-addressed envelope. 
Better still, HARPER’s Bazar will buy for you, with- 
out charge for its services, anything shown in this de- 
partment. The most convenient way of ordering is 
fully explained on page 4; be sure to read that page 
before sending in your order. 








































In this frock the full serge skirt 
is swung from a yoke depth of 
satin. The serge bodice, fitting 
snugly over a crushed satin girdle, 
is beaded in dull blue and green to 
correspond with the trimming on 
the pockets of the skirt. $29.59. 





‘Fourteen months. I came over from Pari 


on purpose to see her in June last year. They 
sent her down to Dover. We met there, too, 
in a hotel! 

rhen—with dull passion—‘Isn’t it mon 
strous—monstrous!—that I should have her 
so little! Ah, if women made the laws 

Joyce pressed her hand for answer. The 
girl’s mind was torn perpetually between law 
and sympathy, as she became daily more 
attached to her cousin She loved—and 
she condemned 

Caroline vaguely understood; and was 
sometimes—though rarely—inclined to force 


her into argument. 
indirectly and 
arguments 


her to speak out, to drive 
She often de sperately wanted 
impersonally——to test the various 


which had soothed her own conscience so far. 
But she had never yet done it 

“There they are!” 

Carrie’s nerve suddenly failed her. She 
turned helplessly to Joyce 

“Will you go and bring her up? She 


pointed to a mud-splashed motor at the inn 
door, and to the figure of an elderly woman in 
black descending from it. 

Joyce went downstairs. 
found the elderly woman, 
clinging to her hand. 

‘You are from Lady Marsworth?” 

‘Yes, Madam. Where shall I find Mrs. 
Wing?” 

“She is upstairs. I am her cousin. 
me to show you the way. Will you 
hands, Carina? I am your cousin, too.’ 

At the sweet voice, the child, whose 
had been on the ground from the moment she 
entered the hotel, looked up. She was 
Joyce saw—a fragile creature, with long legs 
and a delicately small head, on which she 
wore a motor-cap of pale blue. Her very 
thick and beautiful hair of brownish gold 
hung to her waist, and seemed to overburden 
the small shoulders and the slender neck 
Altogether an attractive, distinguished little 
figure. But the look in her eyes was so touch 
ing, that Joyce longed to kiss and comfort her 
there and then. The child was very pale. It 
was evident that she shrank from the meeting 
with her mother. But she went quietly up 
stairs, clinging to the hand of the woman who 
had brought her. At the door of the sitting 
the maid released herself, and the child 


In the hall she 
with a little girl 


She sent 
shake 


eyes 


room, 

mechanically entered As the door closed 

behind her, the maid said, as though some 

thing in Joyce's face invited speech: 
“She's simply made herself ill, Miss, about 


coming. But she'll be all right soon. 
SARINA, darling! 

Caroline ran forward, and in a mo- 
ment she was kneeling before Carina, unbutton 
ing the long silk coat, and taking off the child’s 
gloves and cap. Then when the small form 
in a white frock stood revealed, Carrie wound 
her arms round it, and sinking into a low chair, 
gathered her daughter to her, and kissed her 


hungrily—murmuring over her tender, inar 
ticulate things 
Carina lay passive for a while, but as soon as 


she could, she disengaged herself, and sat erect 
on Caroline's knee, looking round her shyly 
‘You weren't cold in the motor, darling? 


said Carrie, taking two small and icy hands 
into hers 

“No, I had a shawl—Grannie’s shawl,”’ 
said the child, turning her head away, as 
though her mother’s gaze made her uncom- 
fortable 

‘How is Grannie? 

‘She's very well. She had a cold, last 
week. But Nannie and I nursed her. Now 
she’s quite well 

The child’s voice was thinly sweet, and her 


manner curiously precise, as though she were 
going through a lesson 

‘Do you have a governess now, 

“Oh, no. Grannie teaches me 
times Father.” 

‘Father?”’ said Carrie in 

“But Father's in W ales? 

*‘No—Father isn’t! He’s staying with 

Grannie. We've got to meet him to morrow 
at St. Aloysius. He’s coming for us Carrie 
could only suppose that Jesuit novices were 
allowed occasional holidays. 


Carina?” 
and some- 


astonishment. 


‘And what does Father teach you?” she 
asked 
* History—and 


“And what, darling?” 

‘We read about Jesus,” said the child, 
turning to look at her mother, with a shy, 
bird-like gesture 

Carrie was silent a 
resumed her catechism. 

‘Do you have some children to play with 


moment. Then she 


you, darling?” 
‘Sometimes—not very often, ”* said the lit 
tle voice reluctantly. ‘But once 


looked up s ke denly “IT had a little a 

Only he died 
Silence again 

the child’s hand. 
‘Now 


Then Caroline rose, keeping 


you must come and have dinner, 
darling. And then we will go out. Would 
you like to go in a boat on the river with 


Mother and Cousin Joyce? 
Carina looked scared 
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‘Nannie will come, too?” she asked quickly. 
Carrie’s heart knew wound, but she 

merely said that of course Nannie should come 
if she and Carina wished. Then by the door 
she paused 

“You reme mbe r coming to see 
year, Carina? 

“Ves, said the little girl, 
little. You had on a blue dress? 
up vaguely. 


And that, 


Mother last 


_ slowly “e 
She looked 


in a whole year of life, was all 
the impression the child had retained of her 
mother Carrie realised that, probably, 
during that year, Carina had never heard her 
mentioned. She had been kept out of mem 


ory, till the unwelcome date came back when 
she must be allowed to see the child again. 
And yet it was evident that the little girl 
was now aware of some tragic association with 


the tall lady with whom she was thus brought 
into periodic contact. She was very silent, 
both at the midday meal, and afterwards on 
took a boat down to 


the river, where they 
Iffev, and Carina, sitting between her 
mother and Joyce, was wooed piteously, 


Caroline, as only a 
mother can woo a child. But the little per- 
sonality never gave itself away. She looked at 
Carrie often, with her beautiful, puzzled eyes. 
She answered—a little primly, when she was 
spoken to; she gave particulars about her 
pony, and her two dogs “‘at home”; and she 
even broke into a gurgling laugh at a brood of 
grey cygnets disporting themselves on the 
river bank. But she watched her Nannie 
perpetually, and as soon as they landed, she 
was at the maid’s side, slipping her little hand 
into hers. 

And at night there was almost a scene, when 
Carina discovered that she was to sleep i in a 
little bed in her mother’s room, and not with 
her Nannie. She gave one great sob, and then 
throwing herself on the floor face downwards, 
she cried bitterly, but as silently as she could. 
The child's pain, and her self-control, were 
equally pitiful. Carrie turned white. But she 
sent the maid and Joyce away; and when the 
maid came back she found that Mrs. Wing had 
undressed the little girl, washed her face and 
hands, and plaited her hair; and Carina was 
sitting on her mother’s knee, pacified and 
smiling. It was Mrs. Wing the maid 
thought—who was near crying now. 

And indeed when the child was safe asleep 
in her cot, Carrie was seized with a restlessness 
of grief and longing that could hardly be 
borne. While Joyce was writing a letter, Mrs. 
Wing put on her hat, and slipped out of the 
house. 

The beautiful city 


tenderly wooed—by 


so 


lay before her flushed 
with rose in the sunset. The High Street was 
full of a cheerful crowd, imitating the crowd 
of term time. Carrie passed through them, 
and struck westwards and northwards, mak- 
ing for the river meadows, and the Godstow 
towing-path, which had been the favourite 
walk of her girlhood. And soon she was hurry 
ing along the bank of the brimming river, 
amid a wide-spread marvel of light and 
colour. The sunset clouds were reflected in 
the wide slipping stream; all things were 
rose or gold; the tall poplars on the opposite 
bank scratched in dark line upon the splen 
dour of the west. Around her, spread a vast 
green meadow, with flocks of geese upon it, 
and scattered horses grazing. 


She felt very much alone, haunted by 
miserable thoughts, and consumed by an 
anguis shed longing for her only child 

‘bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh.’ Who 
has the right to take her from me?” she 
asked fiercely of the evening sky ‘Hypo 
crites—Pharisees!—/ suffered for her—J bore 
her. She is not John’s—she is mine!” 
THE N—in the wide expanse of the great 

meadow—she became aware of a solitary 


the towing-path 
towards her. A 


descending 
and coming 


figure, a man, 
from Godstow, 


sudden perception rushed upon her. She 
stood still—breathless, and trembling; and 
the figure approached, a man with his eyes 
on the ground, switching absently at the 
reeds along the bank with his stick. Then 
he, too, looked up—looked ahead—started 


and paused a few yards from her. 
‘John! 

The name died on her lips. 
resolution took possession of her. 
up to the man in front of her. 

‘It is very strange that we should hi we met 


Then an idea, a 
She walked 


like this,” she said, with composure. ‘But 
as we have met—I want you to let me speak 
to you.” 


Sir John Marsworth recoiled a step or two, 
as he recognised the woman who, in this 
complete solitude, addressed him by his 
Christian name. He took off his hat and then 
stood silent, very pale, his deep-set, small, but 
penetrating eyes fixed upon the speaker. It 
was evident that he was wholly—and dis- 
agreeably —taken by surprise, that he had had 
nothing to do with the meeting. 

Carrie, too, had turned very 
she spoke quite calmly. 

“T have had Carina with me all day, John. 
And it has made me so unhappy that I could 
not stay quiet in the house. She is asleep now 


But 


white. 


and I came out—because | could not bear 
it. I had no idea you we re anywhere near. 
“Let me say the same,’ was = stiff reply. 
‘It was my intention to take Carina home 
to-morrow. My business was finished earlier 
thi in I thought.’ 
*And you, too, 
or Carrie quietly. 


came to look at old haunts,” 
‘I quite understand.” 


i UT in reality she did not understand at all. 
Why had he not come to Oxford by Lady 
Marsworth’s motor with Carina and the 
nurse? Why tell them nothing of his business? 
Ile must have actually started from the same 
house, about the same time as they, for the 
same town, and said not a word about it. 
“May I walk with you for a time? * she 
said, looking him full in the face. ‘1 want to 
talk to you about Carina. Whatever I may 
have done, she is my child—it was I brought 
her into the world.” 

Her lips trembled a little. Yet she 
spoke, her defiant pity for herself was drowned 
in something even sharper—a startled sense of 
the change in him since she had seen him last 
in Florence some two and a half years before. 
Then he was a tall man of forty-one, looking 
younger, erect and vigourous in build, with 
peculiarly thick black hair, a strong black 
mustache, and a broad weather-beaten face, 
where the shaven whiskers and beard showed 
bluish-black through the tan of the skin. 
What had happened to him? He appeared 
to have shrunken in stature, in breadth of 
shoulder, in power of limb. A meaner ana 
lesser man altogether seemed to be masquer- 
ading in John Marsworth’s clothes, which, 
by the way, had no clerical or monastic 
suggestion about them whatever. And when 
he lifted his hat, she had noticed that the top 
of the head was bald, and the hair nearly 
grey. Was this what the Jesuit novitiate—a 
year of it—did for those subjected to it? Yet 
she had often heard it said that the hard 
training of it was physically as good for a 
man as the training of an army recruit. 

As she mentioned Carina she had seen the 
man’s whole aspect freeze. 

“I do not think we can profitably discuss 
Carina. Everything with regard to her was 
settled long ago.” 

‘We are a mile from Oxford, John,” she 
said after a pause. “If you will allow me to 
walk with you to Bossom's’’—she pointed to 
the well-known boat houses on the upper 
river—‘I won't ask you to endure my com- 
pany any longer. But you were always a 
just man—at least you meant to be—though 
you hate me now. Let me speak to you for a 
few minute s. You had your way with 
Dicky— 

Her voice broke, much against her will - 


as 


OHN MARSWORTH hesitated a moment 
longer, then made a- movement of re- 
lucti int assent. 

“Tf you mean to appeal to me to alter my 
decision with regard to Carina, I must tell 
you at once that you will appeal in vain. But 
if you must inflict suc h an experience on us 
both, I cannot help it. 

They stepped out—side by side. And both 
thought inevitably of other summer evenings 
in the past, when they had drifted down that 
famous stream as an engaged couple. 

But Caroline did her best to concentrate 
her mind on what she had to say. 

“John, I want to ask you—don’t interrupt 
me for a moment—to let me have that child— 
for at least a fortnight in the vear. It’s too, 
too cruel—these few hours. She dreads the 
thought of coming—she looks at me as a 
stranger—she hardly understands who I am 
and by the time she realises a little, she’s 
snatched away again. I don’t plead for 
myself. But, John, nothing can undo the fact 
that she’s my child! She'll know and think 
much more about it as she grows older. And 
now it’s so hard on her—this fresh shock and 
strain every year—and she gets nothing for it. 
I could make her so happy!—if I might have 
her a week at a time—two separate wecks, 

one in the summer, perhaps—and again in 
the winter. Of course I know how wicked you 
think me. But that’s all done. I’m married. 
I have my cousin Joyce Allen living with me. 
She’s as good as gold and very religious. She 
would always help me to look after Carina.” 

She paused, her breath fluttering. The 
expression of the man beside her showed not 
the smallest response—beyond a touch of 
satire, He shook his head. 

“Your arguments don’t affect me at all. 
You say, for instance, you could make her 
happy. But I have no wish whatever that 
you should make Carina happy. I wish you 
to count for as little as possible in her life.” 

There was a pause. Then Caroline’s bitter 
eyes met his. 

**And that’s what a Christian says to me!— 
to a mother who—who longs for her child— 
her own, own baby! Isn’t it enough what you 
did with Dicky, John?—and the wicked false- 
hood that you’ve let people believe of me, 
all this time?” 

‘I never told any falsehood of you,” he said 
sternly. ‘You did desert your child—and 
he did die.” 


“Yes and—by your cruelty—not jp my 
arms!” she said wildly ™ 
‘What is the good of recrimination like 
this!” he said, after a moment, more calmly, 


“You have chosen your life, and | have had 
to adapt mine as best I could. 
of course, you are not mi urried 
in sin. I am a Catholic 

“Then, why are you here?” sh¢ interrupted 
sharply. “Have you given up the Jesuits?” 

The question evidently struck home. In 
her mode of making it and his of receiving it, 
there appeared some past knowledge in each 
of the other. 


In my eyes, 
you are living 


OWE you no account of my life, I 
repeat, I am a Catholic, and for me 
divorce does not exist.” 
‘You are a Catholic, but you have already 
begun to quarrel with them,” she said tri- 
umphantly. ‘I understand. What ever con- 
tented you for more than a few months, 
John?—your wife—or your country—or your 
religion? And I know when Carina grows up, 
you will make her miserable by that harsh, 
judging, criticising way — that —that —” 
She turned her face away towards the stil] 
radiant west, trying to beat down emotion, 

Over John Marsworth’s countenance there 
passed first a spasm of anger, and then some- 
thing quite different—a look of pain per- 
plexity —-weakness—as though her attack had 
found the soft places in a troubled conscious- 
ness. But he braced himself to answer. 

“You have nothing to do with that. It is 
not for you to complain. Y our own acts have 
cut you off from your child.” * 

“Ves—if you insist that they shall!” she 
cried. ‘But if you believed what you're 
always saying, John, you'd admit there are 
other sins—than the sin I committed—which 
God punishes. Carina says you read to her 
‘about Jesus.’ Do you ever let her read the 
things He said about ‘mercy’?—and ‘for- 
giveness’? If I’ve broken one law, you've 
broken a good many, too! J may question 
this law or that law, because I’m an unbe- 
liever, but you can’t—you're a Catholic. If 
there’s a Judgme nt Day, John—personally, 
I can't believe in it—but if there’s one, as 
you're bound to hold—you'll have to answer 
for that night in the Val d’ Aosta!” 

Her voice, her look lashed him into rage. 
He spoke with quickened breath, striking at 
her blindly. 

‘Our Lord offered mercy to the humble, the 
repentant—not those whose sin has been 
apparently so triumphant—so profitable—as 
yours!” 

‘Do you mean 








that I am rich—and live 
in Eltham House?” she said contemptuously. 
*“You know me better, John. You know very 
well that money never bought me, and never 
could. Women like me live—by the heart. 
If you had won mine! but you never did.” 

‘Then, let me ask why you consented to 
marry me? According to your own doctrines, 
that, at least, was a crime.” 

‘I suppose because you persuaded me,” she 
said with a voice which had begun to falter. 
‘*But—oh, for heaven's sake, don't let’s go on 
like this, John. I didn’t mean to say unkind 
things when I began this talk. What 
wanted to say when I saw you—s- suddenly 
was vaguely—something like this. You and 
I could do nothing but hate each other—s0 
far. f I wronged you, you wronged me 
horribly! The night of Dicky’s death wiped 
out all my score. We are quits—more than 
quits—up to now. But—it might be possible 
for some kinder thoughts on both sides—if 
you would be good to me now about Carina 
I never forget Dicky—day or night. But I 
might learn to be sorry for us both, if you 
would atone for what you did then—by being 
generous and merciful now.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf you imagine that I could ever let my 
child set foot inside Alex Wing’s house, or sit 
at his table—you are indeed deluded.” 

“T don’t imagine it!’’ she said quickly. 
“Alec would never interfere. I should take 
her to the sea—or some quiet cottage in the 


country. How could I do her any harm, 
John? In spite of everything, you know— 
you know I am not a bad woman. I have 


men whom you respect—men 
like—Mr. Washington—or—or Mr. Llewellyn 
men whom everybody admires.’ Her 
pleading, her quavering breath were pitiful 
to hear; he found himself wincing under it. 
“They come to see me often. I take an inter- 
est in md ny public things. As for flirting with 
men, that’s all over for me, long ago. I’m not 
fast. Our house is not fast. The people who 
come—politicians—and_ writers—and diplo- 
mats—are just the same sort as those you 
know. How could I do Carina any harm! 


he asked 


many friends 


OW MANY come?” 
her roughly. 

“More than you’d think!” was the defiant 
answer. “Times are changed, John Half the 
world, I daresay, sides with you. But there's 
a large slice of it that understands me. 
when such a girl as my _ cousin—as 
Allen—consents to live with me 

(Continued on page 86 
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This illustrates a rug made on our looms at Peking, China. It is a reproduction of an Antique Rug, the design 
being composed of the five mythical dragons and the eight Buddhist symbols. It is a notable example of the “‘ciselé”’ 
or incised shearing characteristic of early Chinese productions. 


Oriental Masterpieces Reproduced 


Reproducing an Antique Rug, means considerably more than 
merely approximating the effect of the old example. 


An intimate knowledge of the symbolism, as expressed in the 
designs of the early periods, enables us to produce Rugs having the same 
design interest which, in the antique, represented the artistic inspiration 
of the master weaver. 


It is now possible to acquire, for practical use, Rugs of a type here- 
tofore found only in expensive collections and museums. 


We will be pleased to give further information upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers Floor Coverings and Fabrics 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET. NEW YORK 


eplember, 1915 65 
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? THE REAL 


SUPREMACY TEST 


Do you know what extreme tests are made by makers of 
fine cars in adopting a new-type tire? 

A Packard official, for one thing, drove a car from Detroit 
to Indianapolis, equipped with Goodyear Cord Tires. Then 
for 1000 miles around that speedway at 65 miles per hour. 
The usual limit of tire life in racing is about 500 miles. 
The treads wore off, but the Goodyear Cord Tires, with- 
out a blowout, took the car back to Detroit. 

The Franklin Company, on May 1st, ran fuel economy 
tests in 137 cities. The three cars making the highest score 
were equipped with Goodyear Cord Tires. One made a 
world’s record—s5 miles on a gallon of gasoline. One made 
53 miles, and one 51.8 miles. 

Of the 15 cars making 40 miles or better, 10 had the 
Goodyear equipment. 


These Men Know 


Here are tests for endurance, for power economy and for resiliency: 
And Goodyear Cords won each class. Not our tests, remember, but 
tests made by car makers whose prestige is at stake on their judg- 


ment. Their wide adoption of the Goodyear Cord Tire proves 
these things about it: 
First, that the Goodyear excels in strength and endurance. 


Second, it excels as a power saver. 
Third, it has no superior in resiliency and comfort. 


An Eleven-Year Result 


Goodyear is not the first-type Cord Tire. That original type had 
short-lived vogue. Its chiet shortcoming was high cost per mule. 

We have spent 11 years in improving it. We have brought down 
that cost per mile. And we have done it without lessening by one 
iota the tire’s comfort and resiliency. 

First, we made the Goodyear Cord Tire vastly oversize. Wein- 
creased the air c: ipa ity by 30 per cent, which adds immensely to 
comfort and durability. 

Second, we use from 6 to 10 cord layers—depending on 


siz c. 


We embodied in them our No-Rim-Cut feature. For extra se- 
curity we vulcanized 126 br a d piano wires into each tire base 
In addition to the Ribbed tread, used widely abroad, we built them 


with our All-Weather treads, our double-thick, resistless anti-skids. 


Get the Latest Type 


When you come to Cord Tires get the latest type. Get the per- 
fected type which shrewd engineers adopt. All electric car makers 
supply Goodyear Cord Tires on request. All gasoline car makers 
will supply 
them when 
they do not 
equip with 
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of voices, but gradually I became aware that 
some one was making love to Jane-E Hen : 
“Who was it?” asked Crane. ‘That 

wretched boy? That smug butler?” 
* Alas, no,”’ said Tucker. “If it had been 


one of the other servants I should not have 


thought it much harm. Unhappily, it was 
a young gentleman, a person so much her 
social superior Well, my dear fellow, you 


get the idea. 
**No one you knew, of course? 

“T never saw him before.”’ 

“* How did you see him at all?” 

This was the question that Tucker had been 
anticipating. 

‘Why, to tell you the truth, Burt,” he 
said, * ‘when I realized what was going on, 
I thought it my duty for your sake to find out. 
I looked over the railing—and just at the 
psychological moment when he kissed her.” 

Crane was tapping a cigarette thoughtfully 
on the palm of his hand, and did not at once 
answer. When he did, he looked up with a 
smile, and said 

‘Lucky dog, is what I say, Tuck.” 

**1 don’t think,” answered his friend, “that 
that is quite the right attitude for you to 
assume. 


“What do you think I should do?’ 


“Dismiss the girl.’ 
Another pause 
‘Or,’ added Tucker, magnanimously, ‘if 


you shrink from the interview, I shall be 
glad to do it for you. 

Crane looked up. 

“No, thank you,” he 
have done quite enough. I shoul 1 not dream 
of imposing upon you further.” He walked 
to the bell and rang it. Smithfield appeared. 

‘Tell the cook I want to see her,”’ he said. 

Aite ra brief absence Smithtiek 1 returned 

“T beg pardo mn, sir,”’ he said, ‘but the cook 

tys if she leaves dinner now it will be spoiled, 
and won't after dinner do? 

Crane nodded. 

“You know,” said Tucker when they were 
again alone, “it is not always necessary to tell 
servants why you are dispe nsing with their 


very 


said. “I think you 


services. You might say—— 

Much to his surprise, Crane interrupted 
him with a laugh. 

“My dear Tuck,” he said, “‘you don’t 


really suppose, do you, that I am going to dis- 
miss that peerless woman just because you 
saw an ill-mannered fellow kiss her? I shall 
administer a telling rebuke with a slight 
sketch of my notions on female deportment. 
It would take more than that to induce me to 
send her away. Indeed, I was thinking of 
taking her North with me. 


HIS was a serious suggestion, but Tucker 

could think of no better way to meet it 
than to raise his eyebrows; and Crane went 
off whistling to dress for dinner. 

He whistled not only going upstairs, but he 
whistled in his bath and while he was shaving. 
The sound annoyed Tucker in the next room. 

“It almost seems,’ he thought, “as if he 
were glad to see the woman again on any 
terms.” And yet, he, Tucker, knew that she 
considered Crane quite a commonplace 
young man—not at all like a hero in the third 
act 

Phe way Crane 
was distressing. 


had taken his suggestions 
Tucker did not feel that he 


thoroughly understood what was in the 
younger man’s mind. His first intention to 
tell Mrs. Falkener nothing began to fade. 
It would have been all very well if Burton 
had been sensible and had been willing to 
send the cook away and he, Tucker, had been 
able to engage her, to ignore the whole matter 
to Mrs. Falkener. Indeed, it would have been 
hard to explain it. But, of course, if Burton 
was going to be obstinate bout it, Mrs 
Falkener’s aid might be absolutely neces- 
Sary 

‘After all,” he thought, “‘candour is the 


best policy among friends.’ 
He dressed quickly and was not mistaken 





in his belief that Mrs. Falkener would have 
done the same. She was waiting for him in 
the drawing-room. They had a clear fifteen 
minutes before dinner 

**Now, tell me, my dear Solon,” she said, 


‘ji ist what you think of the situation. 
“7 think badly of . 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Falkener, not yet quite 
appreciating the seriousness of hu, tone. “I 
do, myself. That idiotic housemaid, Lily 
I could have tok 1 him that name would never 
do—hooked me twice wrong, and left my 
daughter’s dirty boots on top of her best 
tea-gown.”” 

‘Ah, if incompetence were all we had to 
complain of! 

*The cook?” 

“Is perfection, as far as cooking goes. But 
in other respects Really, my dear Mrs. 


am in doubt whether you should 
let your daughter stay in this house—at 
least, until Burton comes to his senses.” 
““You must tell me just what you mean.” 
Tucker decided to tell the story reluctantly. 
“Why, it happened this afternoon, Burton 
was away with his horses, and quite by acci- 
dent I came upon his pretty cook in the arms 
of a strange young man, a person vastly her 


Falkener, | 


, 


the 


Kitchen! 


m page 


social superior, one of the young landholders 


of the neighbourhood, I should say. Seemed 
to assume the most confident right to be in 
Burton’s kitchen—a man he may know in the 
hunting field, may have to dinner to morrow, 


I don’t know who he is, 
tleman.”’ 

“How very unpleasant,” said Mrs. Falk. 
ener. “Did the woman take in that you had 
detected her? 

“Yes, and seemed quite unabashed.’ 

‘And now I suppose you are hesit ating 
whether or not to tell Burton?” 

Tucker was naturally cautious. 

*And what would you advise?” 

“Tt is your duty to tell him at once, and 
get such a person out of the house.’ 

“You think if I told him, he would dis. 
miss her?” 

= am confident he would, unless—— 

* Unless?’ 
‘**Unless he has himself some interest in her.” 


but certainly a gen. 


” 


‘Ah,” said Tucker, with a deep sigh, 
“that’s the question. 
At this moment Miss Falkener, looking 


very handsome in a sapphire-coloured dress, 
came in. She, too, perhaps, had expected 
that somebody would be dressed a little ahead 
of time for the sake of a few minutes’ private 
talk If so, she was disappointed. 


‘Ah, Cora,” said her mother brightly, 
“let us hear how the piano sounds. Give us 
some of that delightful Chopin you were 


playing last evening.” 

Cora, to show her independence of spirit, 
sat down and began to play ragtime, but 
neither of her auditors noticed the differ. 
ence. 

“You mean,” whispered Mrs. Falkener, 

“that you have reason to suppose that Crane 
himseli ? 


“\ HY, to be candid, my dear lady,” 
replied Tucker, “I did tell him. You 
may have noticed I seemed a trifle abstracted 


at tea time. 1 was considering what it was 
best todo. Well, when you left us, I told him. 
What do you think he said? ‘Lucky dog,’ 
That was all. Just ‘lucky dog. - 

‘Meaning you?’ 

““No, no, mez ining the fellow who had been 
kissing the cook,’ 

“Dear me,” 
light minded.” 

“It shocked me 


said Mrs. Falkener, “how very 


to have him take it like 


that. And he would not hear of dismissing 
her. He intends merely to reprove her, so he 
says. But what reproof is possible? And the 


most alarming feature of the whole situation is 
that, to my opinion, he is looking forward 
to the interview. 

‘The woman must be sent out of the house 
immediately,” said Mrs. Falkener with de- 
cision. “I wonder if higher wages would 
tempt her?” 

, see your idea,’ answered Tucker. 
“You think I ought to offer a position. I 
would do more than that to save Burt.” 

‘A position as cook, you mean?” 


“Why, Mrs. Falkener, what else could I 
mean?” ; 
“Oh, nothing, Solon, I only thought——” 


The friends were still explaining away the 


little misunderstanding when Crane came 
down, and dinner was announced. 
Mrs. Falkener, with of course the heartiest 


was forced to admit the food 
The SOUP SO ¢ lear and strong, 


wish to criticize, 
was perfection. 








the fried fish so dry and tender, even the 
cheese soufflé, for which she had waited most 
hopefully, turned out to be beautifully light 
and fluffy. Having come to curse she was 
obliged to bless; and her praise was delightful 
to Crane. 

“Yes, isn’t she a wonder?”’ he kept saying. 
“Wasn't it great luck to find any one like 
that in a place such as this? Tuck, here 
keeps trying to poison my mind against her, 


but I wouldn't part with a cook like that even 
if she were a Messalina.’ 

Mrs. Falkener, who couldn’t on the instant 
remember who Messalina was, attempted to 
look as if she thought it would be better not 
to mention such people in the presence of her 
daughter. 

‘Tuck's an inhuman old creature, isn’t he, 
Mrs. Falkener?”’ Crane went on. “I dont 
believe he ever had a natural impulse in his 
life, and so he has no sympathy with the 
impulses of others.” ; 

Tucker smiled quietly. It came to him 
that just so the iron reserve of the middle- 
aged hero was often misinterpreted during 
the first two acts by more frivolous members 
of the cast. 

\s they 
said: 

“It’s such a lovely night. 


rose from table, Miss Falkener 


Such a moon! 


Have you seen it, Mr. Crane?” 

- ELL, I saw it as we drove over from the 
station,” returned Crane, a_ trifle 

absently. He had become thoughtful as 


dinner ended. 

“Do you think,” said Cora, “that it would 
be too cold to take a turn in the garden? 
should like to see the old box and the cedars 
by moonlight.” 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Colonielle 
Corsets 


THE NEW CORSET 


Adapted from Those Worn in 1830 


ODERNIZED reproductions of the 


‘©1830 period’’ corset, to meet the 




















gown-fashions of the Early Vic- “ 
torian era (now re-appearing) only cor- 8 
rectly accomplished, by gown and corset “ 
being in accord. : 
4 
‘ 
LA VIDA COLONIELLE STYLE 1834 : 
pictured at right) , 
Unique goring assures perfect incurving waist; very straight 
front effect. Medium length; medium bust. Beautifully 
finished batiste. Price $5.00. In pink or white flowered 
batiste. No. 1838, $10.00. 
LA VIDA COLONIELLE STYLE 1836 
Oblique front boning, insures perfectly straight front lines j 
Decided in-fit at side-waist. Medium length and bust. P\e6 
Batiste of exceptional quality, becomingly trimmed mee 
Price $5. Ae 
? 
Same style, Coutil, No. 1840, $7.50 
Fancy Batiste, No. 1839, $12.50 
cArt Catalogue Free 





La Vida Colonielle Corsets are being eagerly taken up by Fashion’s Leaders 
because of Exclusiveness, Ultra-Style, perfect Fit, with supreme Comfort 





FOR SALE AT THE LEADING STORES 
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That Meat 


of course, is a tempting dish. 
But it costs, per food value, 
four times as much as Van 


Camp’s. And Van Camp's 


are tempting, too. 





Such Beans 


of course, remind one of old 
times. They taste like moth- 


er's bakings. 


But mother’s ways did not 
half bake beans. Old-time 
beans taxed the strongest di- 
gestion. Some were hard, 
some crisp, some mushy. 
They were welcome but once 


a week. 


VAN CAMP'S 
VAT \ AW < 


BAKED WITH 


PorkK«BEANS Tomato Sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


We plead for modern ways, mod- 
ern ovens, modern zest. 


Our chefs have worked for 20 
years to reform this royal dish, 
Great steam ovens have been built 
to make Van Camp’s mellow and 
digestible, while keeping them whole 
and uncrisped. 


A laboratory selects our beans 
by analysis. 


A priceless recipe creates a zestful 
sauce, and we bake it into every 


bean. 


No meat dish is more tempting 
than Van Camp's. None gets a 
wider welcome. None stands more 
frequent serving. 

Please get Van Camp’s and find 


out what modern Baked Beans are. 
You will serve it a thousand times. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. 
If you do not find them the best you ever 
ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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Harper's Bazar, September, 1915 ” 
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. TECLA PEARL | 
NECKLACES 
j } 
are unsurpass sed in their { 
: exquisite beauty. : 
So perfect is their indescence, l 
i so pure and true their lustre, i 
that even when placed 
: side by side with real gems, : 
no one but an expert can 
: distinguish between them. 
: Tecla collars are finished with J 
the daintiest platinum clasps, 
set with genuine diamonds. | 
i 
5 
: 
: 
i : 
: 398 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
: 
: Sole Agencies : 
MAXWELL & BERLET, Inc., Walnut 
Street at 16th, Philadelphia ; RADKE : 
& CO., 219 Post Street, San Francisco 
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Continued from page 60 


“Not a bit. Let's go out. I have some 
thing to do first, but it won't take me ten 


minutes. But,” he added, “‘you must not 
catch cold and get laid up, and miss the run 
to-morrow. l m going to put you on a new 


Irish mare [I’ve just bought. And they 
found themselves talking not about the garden, 
but the stable 


In the midst of it Smithfield came into the 
lrawing-room with the coffee, and Crane 
aid to him, in a low tone 

‘Oh, Smithitield, tell the cook Ul 


now, in the little office across the hall.” 
Smithfield looked graver than usual. 

‘Beg pardon, sir,”’ he said, “but the cook 
was feeling tired and has gone up to bed, 
_ 

Crane 
“She cook shed this coffee, 


; just helping himself to sugar. 
didn’t she?” he 
said 

“Yes, sir.” 

“She can't have beer 1 gone very long then.’ 

‘About five minutes, sir. 
‘Go up and tell her to come down,”’ said 
Crane. 

He turned again to Miss Falkener and 
went on about the past oe wa of the 
Irish mare, but it was quite clear to all who 
heard him that his heart was no longer in the 
topic 

Smithfield’s return was greeted by compk te 
sil nee, 

‘Well? " said Crane sharply. 

* Beg pardon, sir, tid Smithfield, “ Jane- 
Ellen says that she is very tired, and that if 
the morning will do 7 

‘The morning will not do,” answered Crane, 
with a promptness unusual in him. ‘‘Go up 
and tell her that if she is not in my office 
within ten minutes, [I'll come up myself.’ 

Smithfield bowed and withdrew. 

Silence again descended on the room. Mrs. 
Falk ener and Tucker were silent because they 
both felt that thus their faces e xpre sed more 
plainly than words could do that this was 
just about what they had expected. But Cora, 
who was young enough to understand that 
anger may be a form of interest, watched him 
with a strangely wistful expression. 

\fter what seemed to every one an inter 
minable delay, Smithfield entered again. He 
. wked pale and graver than any one had ever 

n his habitually grave countenance. 

; eal Ellen is in your office now, sir,”’ he 
said. 

Crane rose at once 
lowed by Smithfield. 





and left the room fol- 


\NE-ELLEN was standing in the office, 
with her hands folded, and an expression 
of the utmost calm upon her face. Crane came 
in quickly and would have shut the door, 
but for the fact that Smithfield was immedi 
ately behind him. 
“Beg pardon, sir,” he said firmly, sliding 
into the room, “but I must look to the fire.” 

Crane frowned. 

‘The fire’s all right,” he said shortly. 

But Smithfield was not to be put off his 
duties, and began to poke the logs and sweep 
the hearth until peremptorily ordered to go. 

When the door finally closed behind him, 
Crane stood silent a moment with his hand on 
the mantelpiece. The whole tone of the in- 
terview, upon which it now occurred to him 
he had rushed somewhat too hastily, would be 
decided by whether he spoke standing up or 
sitting down. His feelings were for the first, 
his intellect for the latter position. 

His intellect won. He sat down in a deep 
chair and crossed his legs. As he did so, the 
cook’s eyes, which had hitherto been fixed on 
the carpet, now raised themselves to the level 
of his neat pumps and black silk socks. He 
was aware of this, but did not allow himself 
to be disconcerted. 

“T suppose you can guess why I sent for 
far Jane Ellen he saic 

es dinner was not satis factory, sir?”’ 

I doubt if you could cook an unsatisfac- 
tory dinner if you tried,” he returned. ‘No, 
the trouble is over something that happened 
an hour or so before dinner.’ 

“You did not approve, 
gentleman, Mr. Tucker, 
kitchen? But, indeed, I 
that.” 

“Oh,” said Crane, “‘so 
kitchen, was he?” 

Yes, sir, until Brindlebury told him the 
motor was coming with the ladies.” 

“*No,” said Crane, “‘the difficulty is over 
i former visitor of yours. I think it my right, 


perhaps, of that 
coming into the 
could not help 


Tucker was in the 


even my duty to prevent anything happening 


in this house of which I disapprove, and I do 
ot approve, Jane-Ellen, of strangers coming 
into my house and kissing the cook.” 

He looked at her squarely as he said this, 
but her eyes rem ined fixed on his feet as she 
replied docilely 

“Yes, sir. Perhaps it would be better for 
you to spe ik to the young man about it. 

*“Ah,” returned her employer, as one now 
oikad over familiar ground, “you mean to 
“7 that it was not your fault?”’ 

She did not directly answer this question 

She said: 


“T suppose in your class of life a gentleman 


would not under any circumstances 
young lady against her will?” 


“WE LLL, answered Crane, with some 

amusement, “he certz tinly never ought 
And by the way, one of the points 
about this incident seems to be that the young 
man in question had the appearance of being 
a ge ntlem: in. 

“He certainly considers himself so.” 

There was a pause, then Crane said, more 
seriously 

“T don’t want to interfere in your concerns 
further than I have to, or ‘to offer you ad- 
vice 

“But I should be so glad to have you offer 
me advice, sir. It is one of the few things 
a gentleman may offer a girl in my position 
and she accept with a clear conscience. 

For the first time Crane iooked at her with 
suspicion. Her tone and look were demure 
in the extreme. He decided to go on. 

“Well, then,” he said, “if 1 were you | 
would not have a gentleman, especially such 
an impulsive one, hanging about, unless you 
are engaged to him with the consent of your 
family.” 

She raised her chin, without lifting her eyes, 

“It’s not the consent of our families that’s 
lacking,’ she remarked. 

“Oh, he’s asked you to marry him?’ 

‘Almost every day, sir, until to-day. 

“And to-day he didn’t?” 

“Today he said he wouldn’t marry me, 
if I were the last woman in the world.” 

‘And what did you think about chat?” 

“T thought it wasn’t true, sir.” 

Crane laughed aloud at this direct answer. 

‘And it sounds to me as if you were right, 
Jane-Ellen,” he said. ‘‘ But, at the same time, 
I can’t see for the life of me why, if you don't 
mean to marry him, you let him kiss you. 

“If you please, sir, it’s not always possible 
to prevent. You see I’m not very large 

Crane looked at her, and had to admit that 
the feat would be extremely easy. She hardly 
came to one’s shoulder; almost any man 
Hastily putting aside this train of thought, 
he said in a more judicial tone: 

“You know your own affairs best. 
young man able to support you? 

“Yes, sir, very comfortably.’ 

“And yet you don’t consider marrying 


kiss a 


to do so. 


Is the 


“No, sir. I don’t love him.” 
Matters had suddenly become rather 
serious. 


“You would rather work for your living 
than marry a man you don’t love?” Crane 
asked, almost in spite of himself. 

For the first time the cook looked up, 
straight at him, as she answered: 

“TI think I would rather die, sir.” 

This time it was Crane’s eyes that dropped. 
Fortunately, he reflected, she could not have 
any idea how sharply her remark had touched 
his own inner state. How clearly she saw 
that it was wrong to do just what he was 
contemplating doing—to marry for prudence, 
rather than for love. He found himself 
speculating on the genesis of the moral sense, 
how it developed in difficulties rather than in 
ease. That was why he could learn some- 
thing on the subject from his cook. Here was 
a girl working for her living, working hard and 
long, for wages which though he had once, 
he remembered, told Reed they seemed ex- 
cessive, now appeared to him the merest pit- 
tance; certainly it seemed as if all the hard- 
ships ‘of such a life would be smoothed away 
by this suggested marriuge, and yet she could 
assert clearly that she would rather die than 
make it; whereas he, with nothing very much 
at stake, had actually been contemplating 
for several months the making of just such 
a marriage He was interrupted by her 
re spectful tones: 

‘Will that be all, sir?” 

“Ves,” he answered in a voice that lacked 
finality. ‘I suppose that’s all, except if 
that fellow comes bothering you any more, 
let me know, and I'll tell him what I think 
of him.” 

Jane-Ellen lifted the corner of her mouth 
ina terrible smile. 

“Oh,” she said, 
bothe ring any more. 

“You're very optimistic, Jane-Ellen i 

“T beg your pardon, sir, those long words 
‘Very hopeful, I meant. He'll be back 
to morrow.” 

“Not after what I said to him.’ 

“Well, Jane-Ellen, if you have really found 
the potent thing to say under such circum- 
stances, you're a true benefactor to your sex 


“T don’t think he'll come 


GHE looked at him with mild confusion. 

“I’m afraid I don’t rightly understand, 
sir 

He smiled. 

“It was my way of asking you what you 
had said to him that you imagined would 
keep him from coming back.’ 

“T told him I had only pretended to like 
him, all these years. People, particularly 
gentlemen, don’t like to think you have te 


pretend to like them.” 
Continued on page 70) 
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Out of 


Come 


the Kitchen! 


Continued from page 6S 


laughed aloud, wondering if the girl 
idea how amusing she was. In the 
followed, the sound of a deep 
could be heard suddenly 
under their feet. The office was immediately 
above the servants’ sitting-room, and it was 
but too evident that a visitor had just entered. 


Crane 
had any 
pause that 
masculine voice 


Crane looked at the cook questioningly, 
and she had the grace to colour. 
“Why, did you ever, sir,” she said. ‘There 
he is, this very moment!” 


“Shall [ go down and forbid him the 
house?"’ asked Burton, and though he spoke 
in fun, he would have been delighted to act 
in earnest, 

“Oh, no, sir, thank you,” she answered. 
‘LT am not going back to the kitchen.” 

This reminded her employer of the extreme 
difficulty he had experienced in seeing his 
cook at all. 

“Why did you try and get out of seeing 
me, Jane-Ellen?” he said. “‘ You knew about 
what I had to say, | presume?”’ 

“T had a notion, sir. 

‘And were you afraid?” 

At this question, the cook bent her head 
until a shadow fell upon it, but Crane had a 
clear impression that she was laughing, so 
clear that he said: 

‘And may I ask why it is a comic idea that 
i servant should be afraid of her employer?” 

Ihe cook now raised a mask-like face and 
said most re Spec tiu lly: 

“No, sir, L was not exactly afraid,” and, 
having said this, without the slig chtest warning 
ve burst into an unmistakable giggle. 

Nobody probably enjoys finding that the 
ide: . of his inspiring terror is merely ludicrous. 


Crane regarded his cook with a sternness that 
was not entirely false. She, still struggling to 
regain complete gravity at the corners of her 
mouth, said civilly 


‘Oh, 1 do hope you'll excuse my laughing, 
sir. The fact is that it was not I who tried 
to avoid seeing you. It was Smithfield’s idea. 

“Smithfield!” cried Crane. 

“Yes, sir. He had the notion, I think, that 
you might be very severe with me, sir, and 
Smithfield is peculiar, he has a very sensitive 
nature FP 

“Well, upon my word,” cried Crane, spring- 
ing to his feet, “‘that is exactly what Smithfield 
says about you. It seems to me I have a 
damned queer houseful of servants.” 

The cook edged to the door. 

“ Perhaps it seems so, sir,” she said. 
tha at be all a. to- night?”’ 

‘es. No,” he added hastily, “‘I have one 
more thing to say to you, Jane-Ellen, and it’s 
this. Don’t make the mistake of fancying 
~~ I have taken this whole incident lightly. 

I don’t. It really must not happen again. 


“Will 


Understand that clearly.’ 


“You mean if that gentleman came back, 
you would dismiss me, sir?” 
‘I think I would,” he answered. 
“Even if it weren’t my fault?” 
“W as the fault entirely his, Jane-Ellen?” 
*Ask him, sir. 

“You know much more about 
does. Was the fault entirely his?” 

The cook wriggled her shoulders, crumpled 
her apron and seemed unwilling to answer a 
direct question directly. At last an idea oc- 
curred to her. She looked up brightly, 

“Tt was the ice-cream, sir,” she said. “I 
was trying to teach him how to freeze ice- 
ye am slowly. It ought to be done like _ 

And bending over an imaginary free: she 
imitated with her absurdly small ot the 
suave, gentle, rotary motion essential to the 
great American luxury. 

As he stood looking down on her, it seemed 
to Crane extraordinarily clear how it had all 
h appene 1, so clear indeed that for a second it 
almost seemed as if he himself were in the 
place of the culprit whose conduct he had 
ust been condemning 

a stepped back has tily. 

No, Jane-Ellen,” he said, “it was not all 
his fault. Of that you have convinced me.” 

She stretched out her hand to the door. 

“Will that be all, sir? The cook, you know, 
has to get up so very early in the morning.” 

He tried to counteract the feeling of pity 
and shame that swept over him at the realiza 
tion that this young and delicate creature had 
to get up at dawn to work for him and his 


it than he 


guests. The effort made his tone rather 
severe as he sai 
“Ves, that’s all. Good night.” 


“Good night, sir,’ she answered, with her 
unruffled sweetness, and was gone. 

He stood still a moment, conscious of an 
unusual alertness both of mind and emotion. 
And that very alertness made him aware that 
there was a man in his kitchen at that moment 
against whom he felt the keenest personal ani- 
mosity. Crane would have dearly liked to go 
down and turn him cut but he resisted the 
impulse, which somehow savoured of Tucker 
in his mind. And what, by the way, had 
Tucker been doing in the kitchen? And 
Smithfield, why had Smithfield tried to inter- 
fere with his seeing the cook? He found 


| plenty of food for reflection. 


Among other things he had to consider his 


return to the drawing-room. Looking at his 
watch he observed that a longer time had 
elapsed since he left it than he had supposed 
There would be comments, there would be 
attempted jokes from Tucker. Well, that 
would be easily met by a question as to 
Tucker’s own interest in the culinary art, 
Mrs. Falkener’s methods of attack were not 
subtle, either. But Cora—he wis shed Cora 
would not just look at him as if he had done 
something cruel. 
BU T, as is so often the way when we pre- 
pare ourselves for one situation, quite 
another one turns up. The three were not 
sitting, awaiting his return. The drawing. 
room was empty except for Mrs. Falkener, 
who was reading when he entered, and inste ad 
of betraying a conviction that he had been too 
long away, she looked up and said chattily: 

‘Well, did you reduce the young woman 
to order? . 

‘That isa good de al to expect from an un- 
aided male, isn't it?” said Burton, very much 
relie ved, 

‘Ah, it depends on the male, my dear 
Burton. You, I imagine, could be very ter- 
rifying if you wished to be. What did the 
young woman do? Weep, protest, declare 
that it had all taken place quite without her 
consent?’ 

Burton smiled. He had no intention what- 
soever of sharing his recent experiences with 
Mrs. I alkener., 

“Ah,” he said, 
sex thoroughly. 
daughter?” 

“Solon is taking a turn on the piazza; he 
hopes it will make him sleep better; and Cora 
was tired and has gone to bed.” Mrs. Falk- 
ener sighed. ‘‘Cora doesn’t seem very well 
to me.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” returned Crane 
“IT thought she was looking very fine this 
evening.”” He spoke more lightly than he 
felt, however, for something portentous in 
Mrs. Falkener’s tone struck him with alarm 

“Sit down, Burton,” said she, sweeping her 
hand toward a cushioned stool at her side 
“[T want to say something to you.” 

Crane found himself obeying, with his 
hands between his knees, and his toes turned 
in, like a schoolboy who has forgotten his les- 
son; then, becoming aware of this pose, he 
suddenly changed it—crossed one leg over the 
other, as he had done in the office a few min- 
utes before. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Falkener was saying: 

“The truth is, I’m afraid that we must cut 
our visit short, delightful as it promises to 
be.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Falkener, we’re not making you 
comfortable. What is it?” 

“No, Burton, no.”’ Mrs. Falkener held up 
her hand. ‘“‘You are — us_ perfectly 
comfortable—at least, in all essentials. And 
who minds roughing it now and then for a 


“IT see you know your own 
Where are Tuck and your 


week or so? It’s good for us,” she added 
playfully. “‘The housemaid is not—but no 
matter.” 

“What has the housemaid done?’ asked 


Crane with what semblance of interest he 
could summon, but as he spoke his heart went 
out in sympathy to every hotel and boarding- 
house keeper in the world. “Good heavens,” 
he thought, “‘suppose my living depended on 
my pleasing them, what a state I should be 
in!” Aloud he said: ‘What has Lily been 
doing?” 


TOTHING, nothing. Lily means well, I’m 

sure, in spite of her lackadaisical ways. 
It is quite a privilege, I assure you, to be 
waited on by such an elegant young lady. 
She hooked me up wrong twice this evening, 
and when [ not unnaturally objected, she 
stuck a pinin me. Oh, by accident, I’m sure. 
No, I have no fault to find with Lily, whatso- 
eve : * 

‘m glad to hear that,’ 
saat his sentence to allow himself to in- 
dulge in a half-suppressed yawn. “Who is 
it, then? Not Smithfield? Or the boy?” 

“Oh, I should never have anything to do 
with that boy,” said Mrs. Falkener, bridling. 
“Oh, never in the world. I think he’s half- 
witted. I saw him stick out his tongue at 
Solon this evening.” 

Crane laughed, though he knew he ought not 
to. 

“Did Solon see?’ 

“No. The boy contrived it so that Solon 
he ad just looked away. 

“Well, then, perhaps he’s not half-witted, 
after all,” said Burton. “It occurs to me that 
perhaps that is the only reply to a good deal 
that Solon says. 

“I’m devoted to Solon,” replied Mrs. 
Falkener, drawing herself up, “and | must 
say you ought to- 

“Tam, Iam,” said Crane, hastily, “but Iam 
at the same time able to understand why 
Brindlebury possibly isn’t. But come, Mrs. 
Falkener, if it isn’t these servants that are 
driving you away, what is it? 

“T don’t know how to explain it,” said Mrs. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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f originations, exemplify the 


same faultless taste and ele- 
gance which have made our 
establishment quoted for 
smart dress. 


New models arrive _ fort- 
nightly from our resident 


buyer in Paris. 
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beg to announce the opening of their new establish- 
ment. Our Mr. Blaine, late with THURN, has just 
arrived from Paris, where he has personaliy secured 
an exclusive collection of 


Gowns, Tailored Suits, Wraps and Furs 


representing the best creations of the foremost courturi¢res of Paris. 
These models together with our own introductions 
are now being exhibited in our showrooms. 


East 53rd Street, New York 
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A SEASONABLE 
COMPLEXION CHAT 


HE summer with all its delights and enjoyments is on 
the wane. The curtain is about to drop. The next 
scene is Autumn. But is Milady prepared for the shift- 

ing of scenes? 
have the subtle tactics of sun 
““mer-maiding”’ left the com- 


Has a summer outdoors,— 
and wind,—-has the season’s 
plexion intact? //ardly! 


Freckles, a parched skin and tan remain to mar the Beauty 
of her complexion through Autumn. For freckles or sallow- 
ness can never be consistent with real Beauty. 


The next scene follows quickly, it is winter, and it is the 
climax in this little yearly play in the drama of Milady’s 
complexion. It is a great scene full of gaiety—full of activity, 
of social strenuousness. The wear and tear of winter levy 
a severe toll upon her complexion. 


The woman with foresight prepares for it:—her complexion 


must be clear and fresh. 

Just how,—you may ask—are the traces of summer's 
havoc to be removed from her complexion,—how can it be 
kept safe from the equally serious mischief wrought by winter ? 


The question can have but one answer. At least, so testify 
the most famous beauties of France and England; so testify 
women of the highest rank in the European courts and those 
socially prominent both here and abroad. They know how 
they have preserved and enhanced the beauty of their com- 
plexions through many seasons. 


And This Brings Us to Mme. Rubinstein 


Mme. Rubinstein is the answer. 
It is to her that these women go. It 
is she who is the master-director be- 
hind the scenes. She watches the 
shifting of seasons, their various ef- 
fects on various complexions. Her 
knowledge guards the beauty of these 
thousands of women throughout the en- 
tire world. Hers is international fame 
as a Beauty Culturer. It is of Mme. 
Rubinstein that a famous English 
Beauty once said: “She has the 
secrets of Beauty at her finger 
tips.” 


To Mme. Rubinstein, then, Milady 
goes. She visits her now, that she 
may be freed from all traces of sal- 


lowness, sunburn or freckles on her 
skin;—that she may be delivered 
from wrinkles or crowsfeet, open pores, 
or coarseness of skin, blackheads or 
the many signs of Time; that her 
birthright sweetness and color of 
“rose and ivory” may be made hers 
again. 


If you are unable to visit Mme. 
Rubinstein, you may still benefit by 
her advice and treat yourself in your 
own home under Mme. Rubinstein’s 
expert directions. 


You may write for Mme. Rubin- 
stein’s advice and help and receive her 
well-known Beauty Breviary 


‘*Beauty in the Making’’ 


in which her wonderful knowledge and experience is at your disposal. 


It describes her beauty treatments. 


With object lessons and suggestions 


it tells how to administer her famous Beauty Preparations at home, as she 


would administer them herself. 


of two cents in stamps. 


For the reader’s convenience, too, 
of Mme. 


are listed below:— 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKIN- 
FOOD removes freckles, sunburn and tan, 
$1.00, $2.00 and $6.00 a pot. NOVENA 
SUNPROOF CREME, a marvelous pre- 
ventive of freckles and sunstains, may also 
be used for children, $1.00 and $3.00. 
VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER, for 
normal and greasy skins, $1.00 and $2.50 
and $4.50, all tints. NOVENA POU DRE, 
for dry skins, same prices and tints. VA- 
LAZE COMPLEXION SOAP, an exclu- 
sive, dainty preparation Jor sensitive skins, 
free from animal fat, 70c a cake. VALAZE 
LIQUIDINE, quite mystifying in its action 
of overcoming undue flushing of nose and 


It dwells upon every possible blemish to 
the complexion and its relief through home treatments. 


Sent upon receipt 


that there may be no delay—a few 
Rubinstein’s Beauty Preparations, 


particularly seasonable now, 


face, of oiliness and “‘ shine”’ of the skin, and 
of coarse, open pores. $1.50 and $2.75 
VALAZE SNOW LOTION (Blanc de 

Perles) a “liquid” powder and an indispens 
able beauty lotion for the summer it 
soothes, refreshes and cools It adheres 
firmly and invests the face with exquisite 
softness of color. White, pink and cream, 
$1.25, $2.25. For oily skins SNOW LO 
TION SPECIAL is recommended, $2.50 
VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND OPEN 

PORE PASTE, removes blackheads, refines 
the texture of the skin, and brings enlarged, 
coarse, open pores down to normal. $1.00, 
$2.00 and $5.00. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
15 East 49th Street, New York City 


LONDON, W.: 24 Grafton Street 








Preparations obtainable: in San 





PARIS: 255 Rue Saint Honoré 


Francisco at Fairmont Hotel 
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from 
Oats. 
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his is one of our efforts to 
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home. 


Quaker Cooker Offer 


We have this made for users 
of Quaker Oats. 


Capacity 
2 , 4 Qts. 


This present cooker offer applies only to 
the United States 


Address The Quaker Oats Company 


Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Oat 


By that we mean this: 

Three bushels of oats as they come to us yield less than one 
The little oats are discarded. 
They monopo- 
The fakes they make are large and 
No puny, starved grains 


bushel of grains fit for Quaker. 

But these cream oats are rich and plump. 
lize the finest flavor. 
The aroma is exquisite. 


That’s what it means to get Quaker Oats— 
its world-wide favor. 
It doubles delight in this vim-food. 
all who love oats, or the energy and spirit they create. 


The Essence of Energy 


We believe that oats mean more to grown-ups than to children even. 
At least, adults most need their vitalizing power 

But nobody doubts that for all ages this is important food. 
Nature never made a food more luscious than oats served at their best. 

Get the benefit of all this. 
ome foster it. 
flakes of the queen 


rains only. 
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We Really, Am Quaker Oats, 


Condense the 


Flavor 


Oat grains differ vastly 


And they cost you no extra price. 
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a mile is too short a distance. They watched 


Captain Fergus spring out of the launch, and 
go striding up the path to Mrs. Spencer’s, and 
ring Mrs. Spencer's bell. And they saw the 
Panama hat come off with a sweep, and the 
captain’s white flannel trousers and blue coat 
with Captain Fergus inside them disappear 
within Mrs. Spencer's door. 

“There's no use in standing here, is there?” 
Mr. Morris asked. “Let’s find our place on 
the bluff, and be comfortable.” 

“Well,” Marie replied, with a little laugh, 
“but it’s no use for me to pretend to be com 


| fortable, for I’m not, and I can’t be.” 


They found their place, a little grassy hollow 
on the edge of the bluff, shaded by the stunted 
pines and cedars. They seemed to know it 
very well. 

“Did you know,” he asked at last, looking 
down at the grass stem which he was pulling 
to pieces, “that I have only three weeks 
more of this?” 

“Have you?” she said listlessly. “‘ And then 
what will you do?” 

“Then,” he said, laughing, ‘I return to the 
treeless waste of the city, with its dust and its 
noise and its smells. And I occupy a chair in 
my father’s office. LT should like,’ he added, 
throwing away the frazzled grass stem, “to 
have you know my father. Perhaps I can get 
him down for a few days before I go back.’ 

“IT should be glad to know your father,” 
Marie replied as listlessly as before, “if there 
should be an opportunity.” 


ARRY LOOKED up quickly. “What's 
the matter, Marie? Don’t you care 
that | have such a short time left? Doesn't 
it make any difference to you tat—but it 
doesn't, of course. It was foolish of me to 
suppose it would. But we have been such 

good friends - 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” Marie interrupted 
hurriedly, looking determinedly out toward 
the distant misty horizon. ‘I should be sorry 
enough if it weren’t—why, three weeks! You 
might as well have said three years. How 
much do you think [ have? Not three hours!” 
She spoke passionately, and with tears stand- 
ing in her eyes. 

There was a soft step upon the needles 


| behind them, and the cracking of twigs. They 
| both looked up; and they saw the white flan 


nel trousers, the blue coat, and the Panama 
hat, which was whisked off instantly. And 
they saw the well-tanned face, with the white 


| forehead, and with little wrinkles about the 
| eyes—little wrinkles which had come there 
| from years of looking out over the water. 


And those deep blue eyes—as blue as the deep 
blue sea—were smiling down upon them. 

“Well, Marie—” he said. 

Marie scrambled to her feet, and threw her 
arms around his neck. “Oh, Uncle Dick!” 

He patted her shoulder gently. ‘Well, 
Marie,” he said again, “*1 hope you’re half as 
glad to see me as | am to see you. But aren't 
you going to introduce me?” 

“T forgot,’ she murmured. She introduced 
them, and Mr. Morris was shaking hands 
with Captain Fergus. 

‘** Nobody would ever think it,”’ he observed, 
laughing, “‘to hear her abusing you.” 

“That,” Captain Fergus answered, “is a 
little way she has. Harmless form of enter 
tainment. We bear no malice, do we, Marie?”’ 

“No,” Marie said, giving him another hug, 
“we don’t. L[ should think you would, Uncle 
Dick. But how did you find me?” 

He smiled at her again. Indeed, he had not 
stopped smiling. ‘*Oh, I know my way about 
this bluff. This very hollow used to be a 


| favourite spot of mine. Yes, a favourite spot. 


It is now. And that very place where you 
were sitting, Marie—" He broke off. “But 
don’t you and Mr. Morris want to go out in 
the launch for a while?” 

Marie agreed readily enough, knowing what 
Mr. Morris would like to say, and they 
walked down to the wharf together, Marie 
hanging on Captain Fergus’ arm, while Barry 
Morris did the talking. And they went in the 
launch, scooting over miles of water, with 
Marie rather silent. And they came to the 
ladder of the Arcadia, and Marie looked up at 
her uncle in some surprise, and he nodded, 
and she stepped out. 

“Oh, [ say,” Barry Morris exclaimed, ‘I 
didn’t know that you were—but I'll see you 
again soon; to-morrow, probably.” 


M ARIE SHOOK her head doubtfully, and 
4 Captain Fergus smiled as though 
amused. 

“We shall get up a little party before long,” 
he said, *‘and I hope that you will join us for 
a day’s sail.” 

And he proceeded toward the wharf at forty 
miles an hour, and Barry Morris found him- 
self dumped out upon it, without knowing 
exactly how it happened, and the launch going 
away. He stood there for a long time after 
that, and nothing happened. At last he 
walked away slowly, instinctively slipping his 
hands into his pockets and whistling softly; 
but he did not seem as thoroughly at peace 


| with the world as formerly. 


“T wonder,” he said aloud, stopping short on 
the path, and looking back, “what I’ve done 


to the nice old boy. Impression of 
aloofness, so to speak.” 

The wiry grass was as dry and brown and 
springy that afternoon as it had been in the 
morning—like a hair mattress, Barry thought 
as he wandered restlessly over it; and the sup 
was as hot, and his feet stirred up little waves 
of incense from the ground, and the cedars 
and the stunted pines cast a more pleasing 
shade, and the wind blowing across the slope 
was laden with faint perfumes, and there was 
more life upon the water, but no great white 
schooner. He wandered restlessly to and fro 
or stood for a little among the pines and cedars 
on the top of the bank, looking out over the 
water; but he stood and wandered alone, and 
he looked down in the direction from which 
vessels would come in. He was generally up- 
easy and miserable, and did not know what 
was the matter with him. 

The Arcadia came back on the third day 
Captain Fergus’ party was the next day, and 
Barry found time to join it for a day’s sail, 
He saw Marie. There seemed to be no objec- 
tion to that. But wherever they went—he 
and Marie—they found somebody. Captain 
Fergus was on the after deck with Marian 
Wafer, so that place was not good to be in, 
although Marie selected chairs as far as possi- 
ble from them. Then Captain Fergus was 
seized with a restless spirit of wandering, and 
began to pace up and down the deck past 
them. They got up and strolled forward, and 
plumped into Hannibal and Helena Horne, 
who smiled and kept away, but not far 
enough. Altogether, the day was most un- 
satisfactory, but Marie got a chance for a half 
dozen words out of hearing of anybody 

“Mr. Horne has promised to take us over 
the salt-works to-morrow,” she remarked 
casually, 

Barry glanced up. “‘Ah!” he said, smiling. 

Marie nodded happily. “Yes,” she said, 
““Now you'd better go. They’re waiting for 
you.” 

Mr. Morris started, but he stopped 
“What have I ever done to him? What is it, 
do you know?” 

“Ves, I think I do,’’ Marie answered. 
“Perhaps [ll tell you sometime. It isn’t any- 
thing you've done. Now go.” And she gave 
him a little push. 

When they had landed Morris, and were 
proceeding up the harbour like an express 
train, Captain Fergus laughed suddenly. 

“What did you think of it, Marian?” he 
asked. “I thought I did fairly well for an 
amateur. And you helped me nobly, I am 
obliged to you.” 

“But it’s a shame, Richard,’ Miss Wafer 
returned, smiling. ‘‘He seems such a nice 
fellow.” 

“Ah!” Captain Fergus exclaimed cryptic- 
ally, ‘Seems I know something about this 
chap. We are seldom what we seem, Marian. 
Remember that, will you? Now I, for in- 
stance—I flatter myself that I seem to you 
rather a nice fellow. But you don’t know 
what I am capable of—dark deeds! Dark 
deeds!’’) And Captain Fergus shook his head 
emphatically. 

Miss Wafer laughed comfortably. “Your 
dark deeds, Richard, I shouldn’t be afraid to 
pardon in advance.” 

“T shall take that,” he replied quickly, “to 
be a promise.” 


cr— 


ANNIBAL and Helena rowed over to the 

salt-works the next morning,. rather 
early, for they had business to attend to. 
They were engaged in an absorbing duty 
when Helena looked around suddenly, and 
there stood Barry Morris regarding them. 

‘Good morning,” he said, “I hope I’m not 
interrupting. Are visitors admitted?” 

Helena laughed, a low laugh of pleasure and 
sudden purpose. 2 

“Indeed they are,’ she replied, “arent 
they, Hannibal? We even show them about. 
It is for the good of the business, you know. 
Hannibal,” she continued, turning to her hus- 
band, “‘you finish the salt, and I'll show Mr. 
Morris the points of interest.” 

Hannibal nodded, smiling, and Helena pro- 
ceeded slowly down the aisles carpeted wit 
seaweed bleached snowy white, explaining the 
pumping of water and the making of salt in 
the vats which stood breast-high on either 
hand, each surmounted by its peaked rool. 
And she led him into other aisles, and by 
other vats, some of which had just been emp- 
tied, and some in which the salt crystals had 
formed a thick layer over the bottom and the 
sides; and by other aisles again, until they 
had come to an old ship’s mast, which was 
hoary with age, but its side which was uppel- 
most was smooth and almost polished. 

“You might sit here,” Helena suggested 
almost timidly, “for a while. We are expect: 
ing some other visitors,—and if—if any 
them should chance upon this log, why,—ye" 
could explain—about the salt, you know. 

‘T see,” said Barry Morris slowly. “I 
be glad to explain—about the salt. 
you, Mrs. Horne.” 

After Helena had gone, Mr. Barry 
waited there a long time on the log, | 
tle basking in the sun. 
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down, and presently he half shut his eyes; and 
he looked down the long aisle that was almost 
unbearably bright with the sun shining on 
the white weed, and he saw the vats, down 
which there were trickles of salt crystals, 
white as flour, and the wood of the vats was 
bleached nearly white, too, and the tops of 
the wooden roofs, and the sunlight was re- 
flected from one side of each roof almost as if it 
had been a mirror. But under the roofs, 
which were raised a little above the surface 
of the vats, was a deep and grateful darkness. 

Presently he became aware of the sound of 
voices in the distance. There was the boom- 
ing voice of Captain Fergus, and a murmur of 
other voices after. And the voices passed 
on, and he began to fall again under the spell 
of the brightness; but then came an unmis- 
takable rustle of skirts, and Helena’s low voice. 

“1 think you will find this interesting,” it 
said. ‘This is a retreat for Hannibal and me. 
There is an old log at the end—oh, and some- 
body seems to be occupying it.” 

Helena had dodged in past a vat a little 
way down the aisle, and she was followed by 
Marie. Barry Morris started up from his log, 
and Marie smiled at him. 

“Perhaps Mr. Morris will be kind enough 
to explain about—everything. I ought to go 
back to the others.” With another nod she 
was gone, slipping between vats skilfully. 

Marie sat down on the log. ‘‘Now I am 
* she announced. “You may begin— 
about the salt.” 

Barry looked blank. ‘‘What shall I say? 
I know very little about salt.” 

“Well, tell me what you do know. I ought 
to learn something about it, to satisfy Uncle 
Dick.” 

“What's the use of all that, Marie? You 
don’t want to waste our time on sait, do you?” 

She was stirring up the whitened weed at 
her feet, gazing down at it. She did not look 
up 
“What would you rather talk about?” 
*You.” 

She did not answer. 
“You and—and me,” he went on. ‘“‘There 
isn’t so very much time. I don’t know how 
soon you'll have to go. And I feel it in my 
bones that I shan’t get another chance. I 
don’t know what I’ve done to Captain Fergus 
nice old boy! You said you’d tell me some- 
time. Tell me now.” 

Marie was still gazing at that whitened 
weed. She flushed slowly and beautifully. 

“I can’t,” she answered hastily. ‘I can’t— 


yet. But it was something somebody else 
did,—that is, I wouldn’t—oh, I can’t tell you 
now.” 


He bent over, trying to see into her eyes, 
which were resolutely veiled by long dark 
lashes. Her face was crimson, and so were her 
neck and her little ears behind the curl of dark 
brown hair. 

“Was it,” he began, “‘was it because I—is 
it because I—because he doesn’t like the at- 
tentions I’m paying you?” 

Marie glanced up, and then glanced quickly 
down again. “I don’t know,” she murmured. 
“Perhaps—but why e 

She would not go on. 

“And Marie,” he asked earnestly, “do you 
object to the attentions that——” 

She did not wait for him to finish. ‘‘ No,” 
she said in a very sma!! voice. ‘Why should 


| 1?’’ she asked, looking up. 


» HOPED you didn’t,” he answered. “I 
haven’t known you long, but I’ve known 
you pretty well, I think, and long enough to 


| to finish me,” he added with a short laugh. 


“And if there’s anything you want to know 
about me, I shall be glad to tell you. I will 
get references.’ Again he laughed shortly. 
** Because, Marie, I want you to—Oh, Marie,” 
he cried softly. “‘I want you. Do you think 
you ever could ais 
She had raised her eyes to his. Those eyes 
of hers were no longer veiled, and they told 
him 
‘**Marie!’’ boomed the voice of Captain Fer- 
**Marie! Where are you?” 
“Oh, he mustn’t find us together, Barry,” 


I2 


she said in a panic. “‘He mustn't. Coming, 
cle Dick!”’ she called. 
“But, Marie,” he pleaded. “You 
haven't——” 
“Oh, yes, yes, yes,” she said. “TI could. 


I do. Oh, Barry, you must let me go. You 
must.” 

He let her go. She was slipping, as Helena 
Horne had done, between the vats. 

“Marie,” he begged, “‘wait just a second. 
Watch for me. I'll come out in some boat or 
other and “7 

She was not waiting. “I'll watch for you,” 
she said. ‘‘Good-bye.” 

For two days after that Captain Fergus no- 
ticed a dory, containing a lone man, sailing 
about the Arcadia whenever she was at anchor 
at a respectful distance; never very near and 
never very far. He smiled a quiet smile of 
satisfaction. He even talked to himself on 
the third day. 

“T'll get Marian,” he said, ‘‘and Hannibal 
and Mrs. Horne, and one or two others that I 
know of, and I'llshow them. I'll show them.” 

And the launch was brought around, and 
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Captain Fergus got aboard, and it went 
ing up the harbour like a watering 
forty miles an hour. 

The man in the dory—well, he could no 
have been in the dory; but he proceeded 
get in, and to get his sails up, and set {ory 
Marie was to be seen sitting there, beneas, 
the awning, with a book in her lap. She wa 
not reading, and she got up and walked “ 
to the port rail, aad she watched the som 
what erratic course of the dory. Barry Moms 
was not a skilful navigator of dories, byt }, 
managed to bring his vessel close under the 
place where Marie was standing. Being - 
the port side, with his eves, even when hp 
stood up, not on a level with the rail, he coy) 
not see the harbour, nor the launch starting 
out from the wharf with its load of passenger 
nor the gangway. Marie could have se 
them if she had been looking, but she was no: 
for her attention was entirely occupied by 
Barry Morris, who was trying to persuade her 
to go out with him for a while. Indeed he 
succeeded; and the attention of the sailox 
being mysteriously attracted to the starboar 
side for a minute or so, Marie put her hand 
on the low rail, and gave a neat little jump 
and landed in the bottom of the dory and jy 
the arms of Mr. Barry Morris. : 

Mr. Morris was just casting off, when by 
chanced to look up, and he saw the lean, 
tanned face of Captain Fergus, with its eyes 
the colour of the deep sea Phose eyes Were 
looking down at him rather sternly. ; 

“Young man,”” remarked Captain Fergus 
“T think you'll have to return that pack: 
There’s no smuggling 
vessel.” 

Barry considered very briefly. 

“Just pass up your painter,’ Captain Fer. 
gus commanded, “and come up yourself 

Barry obeyed his orders. Captain Ferg 
stooped and stretched his hands to Mari 
who put her hands in his without a wor 
Then he rose and lifted her to the deck likea 
feather. 

He drew three chairs together. “Sit down, 
he said, *“‘ both of you. Now the court is ready 
to hear what you have to say for yourself.” | 

Captain Fergus sat facing them, an in- 
scrutable look in his eyes. 
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allowed from. this 


ARRY DREW a long breath. “I'm glad 

to have this opportunity,”’ he said. “I 
was looking for one, although it was not just 
this one.” 

He smiled engagingly, but Captain Fergus 
frowned. 

“Opportunity for what?” he asked. 

“To ask you for your niece’s hand,” said 
Barry Morris, as bold as brass. 

“Why?” 

“Why,” Barry replied in surprise and con- 
fusion. ‘‘Because—because—for the usual 
reasons, I suppose.” 

“What are the 

Barry flushed very red. ‘That I love her,’ 
he answered, ‘‘and [ have some reason to be 
lieve that she—that she—’’ when he had 
floundered so far, he stopped. 

“That she loves you, you mean?” Captair 
Fergus asked. ‘‘ Well, why don’t you say so’ 
Is that so, Marie?”’ 

Marie was flaming, but she nodded. 

“Oh, you do! You're an ungrateful piece 
When I merely mentioned the possibility of 
asking a young man—whom [ didn’t know 
but of whom I had heard very flattering 
things—to visit me, you ran away. And then 
you go and fallin love with the first man you 
meet. What have you to say?” 

Marie had a great deal to say, it appeared 
Captain Fergus rose and got another chair 

“Marian,” he called, “‘come and lend 
your moral support. I need it.” 

Miss Wafer came and sat beside the caj 
tain. 

“You may as well 
Marie,” the captain’s voice was stern, a 
there was no twinkle in his eye. Marie was 
looking for one. ‘I know something about 
this young man of yours, this Morris chap. 

Marie sat up very straight. ‘Not to his 
discredit, Uncle Dick,” she blazed out, m4 
pretty temper. “Not to his discredit. You 
couldn’t, for there isn’t anything. And hes 
in his father’s office, and 9 A 

“Perhaps you can tell me, Marie,” Captain 
Fergus interrupted, “what he does in that 
office, and what his father’s business 1s. 10 
seem to know so much about it.” ; 

“Tt’s—it’s—” Marie stammered for a 
instant. She wished that she had thought 
ask Barry. “It’s a very good business—a ven 
dignified business; much better than b 

“None? Or doing nothing?”  Captalh 
Fergus laughed. “Or just cruising around 
Was that it? I’m afraid you are right, Mane 
I never held myself up as a model. But_ev 
cruising around from port to port—with : 
cargo, or without one—has its discipline = 
its hardships. You ought to know that. 

The tears were standing in Marie's ey 
She tried to answer, but she could not. Ca 
tain Fergus seemed to have hardened his 
heart. He paid no further attention to Mane 
at that time, but turned to the indignant 
Barry Morris, who was just starting to spe 

(Continued on page 8 
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you, Katherine! I want to take you away 
from this horrible narrow life. | want to make 
a queen of you—indeed, you are already a 
qt ueen!”’ 

She regarded him wildly a moment, as the 
passionate words poured from his mouth. 
Phen she half sobbed at him, “For God’s 

e, have you no sense of honour, Morton?” 

‘None at all!” he answered. ** None where 
you are concerned. Listen to me, my queen! . 

‘Please—at least sit in that chair,” she 
replied, pointing at the place he had left. 

She saw him rise and seat himself silently, 
and then her courage gave way. 

* How—how could you do it?” 
*You—Philip’s friend 

‘Philip's friend!” he replied. “* When did 
friendship ever cross the path of love without 
being forced back into its place?"’ he asked. 
“Can you tell me of a single instance since the 
beginning of the world?— And what right has 
he to you, my queen? What right has he to 
keep you from me, when I am the stronger 
when [ need you and want you more? 

The frightful earnestness of his egotism 
staggered her for the time. He fixed his keen 
eyes on her and waited. 

‘Please —go away, * was all she could say 

“T shall go when you really want me to go,” 
was his answer. “I shall go after you have 
told me ‘2 

“In God’s name, Morton!” she cried, 
springing up with clenched fists, “can’t you 
understand? Don't vou realize that I love 
my husband, and that I don’t love you? I—I 
don’t even like you. What madness is it that 
makes you do—this thing? If you do care 
anything for me, you'll go now.” 


she sobbed. 


D ACOSTA GAVE her a glance of caressing 
coolness, and lighted another cigarette. 

“You are not saving what you want to 
say,” he told her. * You are saying what you 
think is the proper thing to say. But I don’t 
blame you for that. It's the cursed narrow 
atmosphe re you've been living in. How 
could you be broad?” 

*“ Broad!”’ she echoed, with a gasping intake 
of breath 

He misunderstood the meaning of her repe- 
tition of the word, for he smiled contentedly 
and continued, “Ah! You're not like the rest 
of them, Katherine. Why was I such a fool 
as to spend these six years—years that would 
have been wonderful years with you—hunting 
the thing that was ready for me at home. 
Why did I stand like a fool at Wrenham’s 
side 

*Hush!” she commanded, the colour leav- 
ing her cheeks. 

“Pardon me,” he returned, 
I have no right to speak the it way. 
shouldn’t exhume his folly.’ 

Then, suddenly, he dropped his calculated 
tone, as something unnatural to him. He 
rose and stretched out his hands toward 
her. 

“Katherine,” he pleaded—and there was 
something of the spoiled child, something of 
that spoiled child whose mother hi id enticed 
his black hair to curl, in his tone—* have pity 
on me! I love you! I'll sacrifice anything for 
you—honour, money—anything. But you 
must come | with me! You belong to me, 
Ke athe rine! 

“Morton,” she replied, gazing upon him 
with a frightened stare, ‘“‘won’t you please go 
now? My head is bursting. I can’t think; 
I can hardly speak. You-—put me in the 
wrong, somehow; you make me feel guilty. 
If you'll go now I’ li say nothing—— 

“T don’ t care "he blurted. 

“*Please!”’ she concluded simply, holding 
out her hands. She trembled as he bowed 
his head over her hands; and then, when the 
door had closed behind him, she went like a 
bundle of unoccupied clothes to the rug. In 
her ears rang the das t clear confident words 
he had spoken “You will write to me, 
Katherine!” 

She felt choked, finally, and went to the 
window to fill her lungs with air.! 

Her first thought was to tell her husband 
what had happened; and in anticipation she 
spooned up all the rare satisfaction every good 
woman should feel in such circumstances. 
She could already see that good-natured, 
clear face of Philip's become clouded, puzzled, 
and then tremendously angry; and she would 
be able to say, as a sweet reminder of his 
absurd faith in Dacosta: 

‘There, Phil, is your friend.” 

These were her purely feminine impulses. 
But she was bigger than all that. She was 
discerning enough to examine consequences. 


“‘you are right. 
A fool 


ie THE first place Philip would be shocked 

into a suspicion of men and women that 
was peculiarly foreign to his nature. And 
these quiet, fine, trustful natures, when 
aroused, sometimes go to horrible extremes. 
There might be—she shuddered to think what 
there might be. 

But that was not all. There was something 
more important. She knew that in such cases 
as this, the world smiles and puts a tongue in 
its cheek. The world s ays: “E xcellent wife! 
But then it adds, sotto voce, ‘She must have 
given him some reason to believe. ? 
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Katherine Wrenham went swiftly to 4 
French mirror and stared herself scrutin m 
ingly in the face. “Am Ia Kood woman? 
she asked the image in the glass. “Did | gi 
him any reason to believe . . . ” 

She trembled in spite of herself when 
turned in the lock. It was th 
ing. If it were only Phil! She might not } 
able to tell him anything, but she could ; 
to him and clasp him in her arms, and hid 
herself against his shoulder. — She felt m iser 
ably alone, deserted. Why couldn't he gj 
her a little more of his company, wa 
Business! Yes, but why should 
overawe everything else in a man’s life? 

**You don’t feel well?” as sked the nurse 

“No, Marie, I have a headache. [ thin} 
I'll go to bed now.” ne 

She lay there in the dark, in the auie 
house, and listened to the vague noises 
floated in through the open windows. If P} 
would come! What was keeping him? Wh 
could she say to him? Would Dacosta ; 
advantage of her secretiveness to come 
even more insistent and—dangerous? 

In heaven’s name, where was Phil? Why 
could be keeping him? e 

At least, Dacosta hadn't been a brute. Ny 
that; foolish, perhaps, but still there 
something of the gentleman about him that 
surmounted everything. What did he me 
by that cool assurance when he had said 
‘You will write to me, Katherine?” Did} 
have any strange power? Was there indew 
anything in that egotism which might over 
come all obstacles, and trample her bes 
instincts under foot? 

In heaven’s name, where was Phil? What 
could be keeping him? 

She felt Dacosta’s arms about her, and saw 
his luminous dark eyes fixed upon } 
There was, to confess the truth, nothing 
repulsive about Dacosta. She hated him 
she defied him; but there was nothing re 
pulsive. ‘ 

If Phil would only come! 

She fell asleep before he came, and woke 
sleepily as she heard his footstep in the room 
And then—she had nothing to say. Some 
how, she felt too peevish to ask him what 
time it was. 

At the breakfast-table she suddenly looked 
up from the electric toaster and said to 
Philip: “Really, you ought to spend a few 
evenings with me. If the business goes to 
pieces, I'll live in a hut with you, Phil. I'l) 
go out to work.” 

He thought it a sublime joke. 

**A couple more years, sweetheart,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘and we'll have a town car, a touring 
car, a summer place on Long Island, and two 
chauffeurs in uniform.” 
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a DON’T want them,” she replied sol 
emnly. “I want you, Phil.” 
His eye drifted mechanically to the stock 
quoti itions in the ne wspaper beside his plate 
‘You just wait—wait,”’ he said dreamily 
“Copper’s up three points—just wait.” He 
gulped down his coffee, seized his hat and was 
off, with a snatched kiss at the door of the 
apartment. 
It flashed across her 
never before thought of 


something she had 
that her husband 


was good but a little stupid. It was a 
alarming discovery. Instantly Dacostas 


words: Pama stupid men get most of the 
prizes in the world”? came back to her. She 
admitted with bitterness that Philip was 
proving the scandalous and __ treacherous 
charge against himself. 

She went to the telephone and called her 
husband’s office. He hadn’t arrived. Sheleft 
word for him to call her as soon as he came 
Ten minutes afterward he was on the wire. 

hil,” she said, trying not to betray any 
eagerness, “I’ve planned a little evening 
You'll be home by six sure, won't you?’ 

There was a bit of wretched shuffling on the 
other end of the line. He replied, hesitatingly 
“Why, you see, dear, several of our salesmer 
are here from the West—it’s rather impor 
ti int Pe 

“Very well,” she replied, “good-bye, dear. 

“No help from that quarter, ‘she mur 
mured to herself. She picked up little Philip, 
the older child, and gave him a frantic hug 
Then she took the two year old Helen on her 
lap and rocked her violently. a 

“I’ve got to make my way through 
alone,” she continued to herself 

A little later she did the last thing in th 
world that she would thought of the evenlts 
before. She wrote a note to Morton Dacosta 

“If you can continue to be a gentleman, 
she wrote, “‘you mé ay come this evening 
I want to té ilk to you. 

‘hen she wrote another note 
the words, “If you can continu 
tleman.” They sounded unnecess arily 1 
But on third thought she sent the 
note. ie 

Dacosta was dressing when a messes: 
boy came with the note. He tore the envelol® 
eagerly, read the words, and st owed his white 
even teeth in an unusual smile 

The words “If you can cont 
gentleman,” made him wonder 

(Continued on page 
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nto them. Soon he put them aside as irrele 
ant. He uttered an exclamaton that showed 
all that whirling in his 
brain: 
* By George, 
\TE 


| 

| tried to read some strange cryptic meaning 
1 
V 


was enthusiastically 
she’s got breadth of mind!” 


SUE dinner alone, without appetite, 
in the restaurant that was connected 
with the big apartment house. Long since 
they had given up attempting dinner in their 
own home, because Wrenham’s duties had so 


insistently kept him in town 


“You don’t care to go out to-night?” she 
said to Marie when she returre |. 

“*No, ma’am.” 

‘Are the children asleep?” 

“T think so; they were tired and sleepy.’ 

‘They've been sleeping very well lately, 


haven't they, Marie?” continued Katherine, 
looking absently from the window. 

The nurse girl nodded with a gratified smile, 
as though it were a compliment to her 

“Tam going to have a visitor, Marie,” said 
Katherine. ‘“I—I am going to ask you to do 
something for me—very important—you 
mustn't fail me—” She made her way down 
the corridor to her room, pushing the sur 
wised girl ahead of her. 

Dacosta had been impatiently waiting for 
ten minutes when she reappeared. He rose 
and drew himself up to his whole slim height, 
in immaculate evening clothes. There was no 
denying it—he wore them well. 

She looked radiant. She had done herself 
with more than ordinary care and skill; her 


cheeks wore a little feverish flush that never 
fails to make a brilliant contrast with black 
lace. She greeted him unafraid, and with 


strange sureness. 

“Katherine!” he exclaimed, taking her 
hand. He would have added more to the 
greeting g, but he was a bit timid of the words 

‘If you can continue to be a gentleman.’ 
He wanted to find out exactly what he was 
to connote from them. 

For once, for the first time, 
the way of conversation. She threw all her 
wit and facility into the scale, and Dacosta 
had only to sit back comfortably and marvel 
at the extreme fortune that was being show- 
ered on him. Then, turning suddenly from 
chatter, she threw a question at him that 
brought him upright in the chair and set his 
hez art beating fast. 

“In such a case as you are thinking of,”’ she 
asked, ‘“‘what does a woman do—about her 
children?” 

It seemed such an unconditional surrender 
that he rose. But she added, quickly, ** No, 
no. Answer me.” 

He sat down again and gave it a second’s 
consideration. 

“Tt depends—” he began. 

“On how vital they are to her?” 
gested. 

‘I suppose so.’”’ Dacosta found it difficult 
to visualize children, either in the mass or 
individue lly. 

“here was a moment of silence. Then he 
added, rising again and going swiftly toward 
her, ‘You know you can make your own 
terms, my queen, make them what you please. 
Only tell me——’ 

She started back so suddenly that her elbow 
struck a vase and sent it to the floor with a 
crash. 

*Please—not yet, 
I must tell you——’ 


indeed, she led 


she sug- 


* she gasped. “Please, 


"THERE 
he cried 

her. 

iw when and how. 
*Listen!”’ she said, 


IS only one thing I care to hear,” 
wildly, reaching out his arms 

“We'll go anywhere. You are to 

Oh, my Katherine 
holding up a finger. 

Ile stooped abruptly and listened. A faint 
cry came from one of the rear rooms—a child’s 
cry. He bit his lip and a deeper crimson than 
that of passion came into his cheeks. 

‘You must excuse me just a moment,” she 
told him. ‘Little Helen dreams a good deal. 
I'll be back presently.’ 

She left him so quickly that he remained in 
his rather absurd position of entreaty when 
she was gone. He heard her footsteps go 
softly down the corridor, and then return. 
His mouth opened with uncontrollable sur 
prise as she entered. In her arms she had 
something white and pink. 

‘I know it’s terribly absurd, Morton,” she 
apologized. “But you know we'd have no 
peace if I didn’t take her up. Sometimes they 
have wind on their little stomachs—you don’t 
know about those things, of course. You 
were saying, when I went out?” 

He stared at the mother and child for just 
a moment. It was an undeniable shock, the 
introduction of a third person on the scene. 


to kiss 


But his earnestness was beyond question. 
Only, he continued in a softer voice: 

“I am _ absolutely sincere, Katherine. 
I a 


‘“Horrors!”’ she interrupted. “Listen! 
What a bore! Do you hear that?” 

He had nothing to do but listen. Another 
cry floated down the corridor. It was no faint 
cry. It was the resentful, lusty protest of an 
older child. 
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“My goodness, Morton,” she exclaimed 
rising. “I must see what is the matter wat 
little Phil. Do you know I never hear the, 
at night without being terrified at the tho tm 
of croup?) What in the world shall I do me 


the baby? You—surely you 
ing her just a moment?”’ 

Dacosta gave a gasp of fear and 
as he felt the soft bundle of 
into hisarms. He sat down abr 
and the perspiration came upo 

* Just one moment,” she m 
and Was gone. 

“The devil!” said Dacosta 
terrified look in his eyes, 
blanched out white. 

At the words “the devil” the two yea 
baby kicked a pair of pink-toed feet and 
to struggle into an upright poe ition 
ble! she echoed, with reprel ens 

“Katherine! shouted Daco 
husky attempt to shout noisek 
Was ho answer. 

Meanwhile the baby wa 
up. Had Dacosta had mor 
would have assisted the 
dumbly trying to retard it. 1 
tained a certain amount of good will. by 
being persistently balked, finally uttered 
long and doleful wail. y 

The cry smote upon Dacost 


Von t mind tak- 
amazement 
imanity Settle 
iptly i IN a chair 
i his forehead 
irmured to him 


There was q 
and his cheeks had 





ned 
‘Deb 
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experie ne 
effort instead of 



















He instinctively began a motion of his 
that was intended to be pacifying. But th 
correct motion comes only with pe 
Another horrible wail from the infant, and 
Dacosta sent another husky call for assistane 
His silk hat blinked at him invitingly from 
the table. ; 
There was one thought in Dacosta’s 
at the moment—escape. He had a hor 
fear that the infant might somehow detach 
itself from his grasp, and shatter into pieces 
on the floor. He measured with his eye the 


distance to the door. 

As he sat there staring wildly at the door 
way where the mother had disappeared, the 
child in his lap relaxed its efforts and oblig- 
ingly closed its eyes. Dacosta sighed audibly, 
He could sc arcely believe His luck had turned 
Noiselessly he rose and laid the baby on the 
chair, seized his hat from its resting place and 
glided toward the door. Even as he laid his 
hand upon the knob, the baby woke and 
emitted another powerful call for assistance 

He had two things to do. One of them was 
to bolt out the door; the other was to return 
to his vigil. For some inscrutable reaso 
acting perhaps on sheer instinct, he did the 
atter. With a burst of muttered profanity he 
picked up the child, sat Gown, and waited. 


N ANOTHER moment he heard her foot 


steps returning down the hall. Never in 
Dacosta’s life had he known the delicious 
relief of that moment. His imagination 


sketched his subsequent actions. He would 
show that he was a gentleman; and that a 
ge ntleman can never be ridiculous. He would 
rise, place the child in her arms, bid her aa 
even-voiced good night, and retire. 

She appeared in the doorway, with a quiet, 
anxis us smile. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, 
For she had the other child in her arms! 
pl un of action was frustrated. 

“Tt is so good of you she began. 

“Not at all,” he replied feebly. 

She sat down. 

“You were saying, 
suggested to him. 

He stared at her and made no reply. 


almost audibly 


His 


went out—” she 


as I 


“Really, I beg your pardor thousand 
times,” she went on. “Tt must be very 
annoying.” ; 

He shook his head, as one too full for 


utterance. me 

“T can hold them both now,” she offered 
“Tf you will just put her down quietly on tht 
side.” 


He did not rise immediately. He looked at 
the woman curiously. He tried to read int 
her face some diabolical pleasure at the situa 
tion in which she had placed him. When he 


fi tiled to do so he said, simply: 

“Tl go now. a 

As he spoke, there was a shuffle of feet in tht 
outside hall, and the door went open with 
boisterous push. Philip Wrenham ston or 
the threshold. He swept the room with 
gle ince and then began to laugh. Pe 

“Well, of all the sights I ever saw! » 
shouted, and then went into suc h a tum 
of joyous mirth that he lost the power @ 
speech. But he was the only one that laughed 
Ke itherine’ s face showed only a forced smile 
Dacosta’s wore a livid attempt at pleasut 
that resulted in failure. 

But Wrenham saw only a decidedly funny 
scene. He observed the awkward be : 
which Dacosta was holding the baby, D 
thought it the most comical thing in the 
world. 

“Why, 
for the 
bachelor!” 

“I'm glad you enjoy it,” 
swallowing something hard. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Morton,” 
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“you're a sight 
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re] lied Dacosté, 
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Unusual in Character 











English and Scotch Soft Wool Hose for Golf, Tennis, 


Hunting and ramping Our representatives are just back 

TRADE MARIE 7 P a et Zs atts from Paris with the ‘Modes of 

SceietyS No. 2—Women’s Scotch White Wool Hose wit Tomorrow” from the leading 
black, blue, rose, green or yellow vertical stripes, couturiers. 


$4.50 the pair. Plain white ribbed Wool, $2.00 the 


pair. With self or colored clocks, $2.50 the pair. Gowns, Tailored Frocks, 


No. 7—Finest Scotch Wool, light-weight Golf Blouses, Top-Coats, 
Hose, gray mixture with black and white checked Wraps and Millinery— 


turn-over top, $5.00 the pair. showing every significant style 
change. 







ENDORSED BY NOBILITY 
In Pure Porcelain Pots, Price $1.00 


Selections of these or any stockings sent on approval. ' 
The accent of the costume is 


At your dealers or by mail = Any or all may be returned at our expense. still centered in the skirt, while 
= : the simplicity of the corsage 

Sample Jar and Dainty Book . Kindly mention Harper’s Bazar and we wil heightens the chic and youthful- 
: send you our illustrated booklet, showing Hosiery ness of the silhouette, 


of all kinds for Men, Women and Children 


“Che Fare Beautiful” 


i i f Paris 
Post Free, Twenty-Five Cents Copies or adaptations © 


Models, or individual designs to 
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 Ewery mother 
x wants her boys to look © 
7 as wellas any boys she sees. 


o 


Ty 


If they look better without added cost, 
she is usually better pleased. 





GARMENTS 


help to improve the appearance of boys without adding 
to the cost. 


There are blouses for boys of all ages, and shirts like 


father’s for the older boys. 
Just the garments that school-time necessitates. 


There are wash-togs and rompers for the little fellow 
all made in the best possible way. 


Made in the largest and most modern factory in the 
world devoted exclu- 
sively to the manu- 
facture of children’s 


garments. 


All are made of exclu- 
sive, unfadable fabrics 
in almost limitless va- 
riety, and sold wher- 
ever mothers buy good 
clothes for their chil- 
dren, at 50c a garment 
and up. 


’ 


If your dealer hasn't them, 
he'll be glad to get them 
for you. If you can’t get 
them easily, write to us, 
and we will advise you of 
some nearby dealer who 
carries a complete assort- 
ment. 
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KAYNEE BUILDING CLEVELAND 
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Pajamettes 
for night-time 


Boys’ Suits 
for daytime 


Chicago 
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he said, with the suspicion 
“do you happen to 
Peculiar “ Dh, 


Savour 


(Continued from page 74) 


With 


“Mr. Morris,” 
of a twinkle in his eye, 
have heard of Mr. Trefern Morris? 





Salt 


But Marie had thrown her 
Miss Wafer’s neck. 
Aunt Marian!” she cried, Aum 


irMS around 


name, Tre fern. Couldn’t be any mistake if Marian! I’m so glad. You did meay ‘ 
you have. Don’t say you didn’t. , 
“Why—why—” Barry exclaimed in amaze- Captain Fergus still retained his hold on 


ment. “I should rather think I had! He’s Miss Wafer’s hand. 
my y father i “But—but—right before 
‘And : you know a man named James began; and she turned her hea 


Paes Water 


Morris? ‘aptain Fergus continued. Marie turned her head, too, and she ae 
Marie had been wondering. Before Barry Hannibal and Helena Horne, and just behjp 


them two men who seemed much plea sed at 
the proceedings. And she heard Barry laugh 

“Father and Uncle Jim,” he said; and he 
strete hed his hand to Marie. 2 

“Tf you'd only waited, Marie,” Captajy 
Fergus remarked, “you'd have saved yours “i 
a deal of worry; and you'd have 

But Marie was paying no atte ntion to Cap. 
tain Fergus. She had taken Bi irry’s hance 
“ were going down the deck together, 

Capti 1in Fergus turned his head toward 
Marian Wafer. 

‘That’s the way,” he said. “They leaye 
us without a thought. But you « can’t do it, 
Marian. So you needn’t think it. 

Marian Wafer smiled at him ruefully. “Oh, 
Dick!” she said softly. “Dick Fergus, how 
could you do it? 

And she laughed low and happily, and she 


uld reply, she got up quickly, and went to 
Captain Fergus, and took his face between her 
two hands, and she looked into his eyes. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Uncle Dick, that 
ihe man you meant to ask to visit us was 
Barry? Was it?” 


APTAIN FERGUS was smiling, and all 
the little wrinkles about his eyes came 
back where they belonged. 

“You have chosen your own course, Marie,” 
he said slowly, ‘‘and you will have to take the 
consequences. Now, here is Miss Wafer, who 
has never been afraid to take the conse- 
quences of her acts, and I have no reason to 
think she is now.’ He reached over calmly, 
and took Miss Wafer’s hand. She was too 
much astonished to protest, or to withhold it. 

She has been good enough to consent, after 
much persuasion—persuasion extending over shook her head; but she had not yet with. 
a good many years—to help me look after drawn her hand. 
you. We shall do our best to——” “T knew you, Marian,” he whispered 

Miss Wafer was crimson. “Why, Dick “You wouldn’t re fuse to take the cons. 
Fergus! I never in my life heard such—I quences, would you? 
never consented to a She shook her head again, and smiled again, 

“You did, Marian. You know you did.” and looked into his eyes; but only for an jp. 

In her confusion, Miss Wafer had neglected — stant. 
to withdraw her hand. “You ought to have taken this way,” she 

“Well, if I did, I didn’t mean said—he had hard work to hear her, “you 

“Dark deeds! Dark deeds, Marian! You ought to have taken this way—I think— 
promised to forgive them,whatever they were.’”’ years ago.” 


Out of the 


(Continued from page 70) 
Falkener. ‘It’s not really clear to me, MY- of the conversation. She shook her head. 
self. I’m sure I don’t want to be unkind, or ““No,” she said, “no. I’m afraid even a 
to hurt any one’s feelings, least of all yours, good maid would not help. In fact, to speak 
my dear Burt.” And she leaned over and laid plainly, my dear Burton——” 
her hand on his. Crane gave it a good brisk P 
squeeze and returned it to her lap as if it Bet AT this moment the door opened and 
were too dear for his possessing; and she went Tucker came in. His hair was somewhat 
on: “IT own [ am anxious about Cora. She rumpled by the wind, his hands were still in 
is very deep, very reserved; she tells me his pockets as he had had them during his 
nothing, but she is not happy, Burton.” constitutional on the front porch, and his 
“I’m sorry for that,” said Crane, in a very eyes, contracted by the sudden light, looked 
matter-of-fact tone. He got up and went to ajmost white. . ; 
a table where the cigarettes were. The pro- “Well,” he said, “are you enjoying this 
found male instinct of self-preservation was musical party daeratoive?”” i 
now thoroughly awake, and he knew exactly All three listened in silence, and could hear 
what he was in for. Only, he noted, that if he the strains of “Home, Sweet Home” coming 
had had this interview with Mrs. Falkener from below. 
before he had seen the cook, he might quite “They have a phonograph and they are 
easily have been persuaded that, in the ab-  cinging in parts,” said Tucker, as if this some- 
sence of any more definite vocation, he had how made it worse. 
been created to make Cora Falkener’s life “If we got Miss Falkener down, we might 
tolerable to her. As it was, he saw perfectly do something ourselves,” said Crane, but 
that altruism was no sound basis for matri- there was nothing frivolous in his manner 
mony. when he rang and told Smithfield there was 
“You don’t understand what it is to be a too much noise downstairs. 
mother, Burt.” Smithfield begged pardon and had not a 
Crane admitted with a shake of his head notion it could be heard upsti iirs. Crane said 
the at he didn’t. the boy’s, Brindlebury’s, tenor c arried some 
“But I have an instinct that this is not the distance, and, Mrs. Falkener and Tucker 
best place for Cora.” having gone, he added aa the house on be 
“Well, if you were a man, Mrs. Falkener,”’ shut for the night. 
said Crane, “I should say that that instinct Then he went to the table, and his eye fell 
was the result of being poorly valeted. It again upon the miniature in the pearl frame. 
must be a bore for women to have a wretched He took it up. There was no doubt about it, 
maid like Lily. Don’t you think that if I there was an extraordinary likeness to Jane- 
found some one a little more competent that Ellen. He smiled to himself. How very 
you and Cora would feel you could put in at charming she would look, he thought, in a 
least a week or so with us? The hunting is mauve ball dress. 
really going to be good, and Cora does enjoy Raising his eyes, he found Smithfield look- 
hunting.” ing at him with an expression that he did not 
Mrs. Falkener refused to lighten the tone thoroughly like. 


(To be continued in the October issue.) 


Other Dimensions 


(Continued from page 78) 


1, and 


Come Kitchen! 


The 


W renham stopped laughing. 

‘Why—what’s the matter?” he asked. 
“You both seem as solemn as a church. 
Haven’t been quarreling over the right to 
hold the children, have you?” 

“Mr. Dacosta dropped in to see me,”’ re- 
plied Katherine soberly, “cand was_ nice 
enough to rise to the emergency when both 
of the children decided to break the peace.” 

“Well, now, that’s fine of you, Morton,” 
was Philip’s ingenuous comment. “I didn’t 
suppose you cared for children. Fact, I P 
didn’t suppose you ever thought much about “No, let him go, Phil!’’ ordered Katherine. 
them. Have the kids been properly intro- “Maybe I hurt his feelings by laug hing at 
duced to him, Katherine?” him,” said Wrenham. “TI didn’t think heé 

Her mouth relaxed for just a moment. For be so sensitive. I ought to call | im back and 
just another moment a wicked smile played apologize, I suppose. After he’s been % 
around her lips. Then she replied: decent, too! Say, Katherine, what did I tel 

“J don’t think they have been introduced, you, anyway? Haven’t I always said Morton 
come to think of it, I'll make up for it now. was one of the best fellows in the world? 
Mr. Breadth, let me introduce the other two You wouldn't get many of them to hold the 
dimensions, Length and Thickness. The baby baby—why, what’s the matter, veetheart? 
is Thickness, and this one in my arms is Her head was bowed on her breast. She 
Length.” was clutching the two babies tightly. And 

Dacosta’s face went white, bloodless. He sobbing. 


caught the irony only too keenly. Wrenham 


didn’t see the point, but he began to laugh 
uproariously again. 

‘Pretty good!” he cried. ‘Length and 
Thickness!’ Pretty neat, eh, Morton? 


ACOSTA ROSE slowly, and with obvious 
effort. He placed the sleeping infant in 
its mother’s free arm. He took his hat, bowed 
and left the room without a word ’ 
“Wait a minute, Morton,” shouted Wret 
ham, rushing to the door. 
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gratification that | am able 
to show the women of 
America this season the 
most satisfactory and artis- 
tic collection of Tailored 
Suit originations that | have 
ever been able to show. 





isin: 





AN aaa 





iin LO 


Of course my associates and | ex- 
pect to produce something more clever 
every season, but this season the de- 
' signs worked out very much better 
than usual. 


ey 


There is no uncertainty about their 
ready acceptance by women who 
like to dress distinctively and who can 
afford to pay the price. 





il biel tii 


My lowest price fora Tailored Suit 
is $100. Some suits goas high as $175. 
There is no difference in their exclu- 
siveness—no skimping in workmanship. 
The difference lies in costlier materials 
and trimmings and extra labor. 
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Will be pleased to show you my 
creations—thought out and developed 
through correct interpretation of what 
women of good taste like to wear. 


There is style prestige in my Tailored 
Suits. 


Frank L. Cole, 


INCORPORATED 


No. 7 West 45th Street 
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The 


the poor Chookchee stood straining to under- 
stand. I drew the shore of the Arctic Ocean 
as far as the Tolyma River, pouring water 
all about. I heaped up the Yolinski Moun- 
tains and pointed toward Siberia. I dug the 
river bed of the Tolyma, and planted stones to 
mark the village where my husband is in 
exile. “‘Tolymsk,” I cried, and hung upon the 
look of the leathern face as a starving dog 
upon a bone. When I utterly despaired, it 
came, the dawn of understanding. More 
beautiful to me than the aurora was that 
seamed countenance! ‘Tolymsk,” he said 
after me, thickening the first sound, ‘*Scredna 
Tolymsk!” 

“Yes, yes,”’ | cried wildly, the tears stream 
ing. I could have embraced my poor gro 
tesque one. At once he began to prepare. 
He is as excited as I, my angel Caliban! 


October 15—We are ready, but we await the 
ice. It will come early—the brown folk and 
the penguins know. He has made a complete 
new harness for his six wolf dogs, and the 
many shoed low sledge has been strengthened 
with leathern thongs at every joint. He 
showed me a sleeping-bag lined with white 
bear skin. It is for little Ivan and me. He 
grows fat and rosy, because his mother feeds 
him with gladness and nourishes him with her 
new hope. 


October 18—-We await eagerly to welcome the 
cold which I so dreaded last year. 


October 26 -1 have seen the sun set with 
curious contortions here in the arctic cold, 
but never the moon till this day. I am filled 
with a wild hope. Somewhere between the 
ending of the long twilight, and the hour when 
the constellation of Orion hung over us, I saw 
the full moon in the west, just before its 
setting. It was the blood-red of my ruby. 
\t once it changed its shape to a perfect 
triangle, then to an ellipse, and at last it 
hung directly in the west, a drop of blood—a 
pointed oval like my ruby. Caliban clutched 
my arm and stretched a shaking forefinger. 

“Scredna Tolymsk,” he cried huskily, and 
when it sank from sight, *“* we go!” 

To-night Boreas sweeps down from the 
frozen north with his icy breath. He cannot 
terrify me! Freeze—treeze, the gulf that 
divides us—it cannot be too soon! 


November 10—We were not quite ready. I 
hold back my impatience. Caliban had still 
to make all safe for leaving, that we might 
find plenty on our return. He has built a 
topek of ice—*‘Igloo,”’ he calls it. With the 
utmost pains, he has made it the exact shape 
of my ruby. But that is not the strangest 
part. Where the cliff dips to the sea, the 
water is wine-coloured from the wash of the 
red stone. There he cut the blocks of ice with 
which he has built the igloo—the Ruby Igloo. 
It has comforted me unspeakably, I did not 
know how superstitious I had become. 

This I know now—I know Ivan will come 
home to the dear little jeweled house, built 
with devoted love and the crystal cold. The 
sword of fire shoots up from the vibrant pool 
of light whose glow we see, though it lies 
below the horizon; now a great arc, crimson, 
blue and orange, spans the two shores. My 
jewel house laughs from every glittering facet. 
I await Ivan. 


November 15—The water lies sinooth and 
frozen. Caliban has sealed the door of the 
igloo with blocks of ice, and is hitching up the 
For hours he has stood motionless, 
with his face to the north, his arms upraised 
Great Spirit, for whose love and care all men 


dogs. 


grope blindly, give me the pure selfless 
devotion of this poor ignorant dwarf—God’'s 


nobleman. 


Encampment of Chookchees, Siberia, December 1 

I cannot tell how long we were crossing the 
straits. Twice the sun came to peep at us 
over the rim of the world before we stopped. 
The lazy little Ivan slept almost the whole 

| way like a small bear. It was with the wildest 
excitement that I saw the low coast-line—felt 
the slight rise as the dogs drew up onto the 
level shore. Russian soil! 

Caliban is among his people. He seemed 
afraid, though he told me not to fear. I could 
not understand this, but now all is clear. 
Among the Chookchees, no cripple is permitted 
to live, nor any old or ailing past recovery. 
They believe this is true kindness, because of 
the hard conditions of their lives. Pknow not 
how Caliban escaped, but that is why he lived 
among the Innuits on the Amerikan side. 
They are not so strict in this creed. To the 
white woman and child these fierce Chook- 
chees are most kind; I tremble nevertheless 
as I watch them pass my little Ivar about, 
admiring his small sturdy body. We sleep 
here once, then we go. Caliban showed them 
the ruby; through it he is immune. 


December 15—Again we are with an encamp- 

ment. I have no means of knowing how far 

we are on our way. For days we see no one, 

then we come to another encampment, buried 
82 


Ruby 


(Continued from page 37) 





Igloo 


in the snow. We hear invisible dogs, 
see the smoke of buried topeks 
and they welcome us. 
though to the left are mountains. Calip,, 
seems to feel his way, for we travel throws 
darkness and twilight, and what litt] - 
the sun appears. Ivan, my beloved, 
feel that I come swiftly to you 


ORS, and 
We hail then 


The land js level 


time 
do yoy 


January 17—We lie before a fire of bry 
little son and I. My heart is bursting ; 
bonds with anxiety and excitement. The He 
has gone down and in darkness Caliban has 
left me alone with little Ivan on this yag 
plain. The town of Tolymsk is not a very 
distant—just where the land dips to the river 
He took the ruby. By that Ivan shall knoy 
that itis I. Is he there? What if he is dead 
O the torment of doubt and suspense—the 
utter desolation of this wild, forsaken lang 
We cower over the fire, my child and [, anj 
seem solitary upon all the earth—in all the 
universe! What would be our fate if my poor 
cripple should never return? We woul 
perish in a few hours, with none to mourn y 

why do I make this record which none 
shall read! Do not weep, my baby—did 
mother hold you too close? / 

O vast and awful solitudes! O dim recesses 
of eternal gloom whence issue the commands 
of a relentless and inexorable fate! I tremble 
and shrink at the infinity of my littleness. 
Mother Mary, wherever thou art in the up. 
fathomed space, draw near I beseech thee 
Thou hast loved and wept. Teach me to say 
the little flower of our perfect love, my baby. 
even if I perish with my husband! 4 

Courage, my baby, do not weep. Mother's 
tears are dried. Day will break once more 
when the black night is ended. Hark! The 
dogs! Across the plain they bay and gallop 
They are pursued—they come closer! . . 
They were upon us! I rose and threw our 
wrappings upon the fire to smother the light. 
I stood in that awful darkness facing the 
sound of the sobbing animals—dogs and the 
pursuing reindeer. They gained on them 
they passed and halted my husband with 
curses and the lash. Suddenly I stood before 
them, my child high above my head, in the 
glare of their light. They thought me a spirit 
I held them by their terror for that instant and 
cried to my Maker in silence. I felt the thrill 
of the aurora in my veins; Russian words so 
long unused rose to my lips: 

“May the blight of the Eternal fall on you 
and yours if you touch this man!” I cried 
The whole vast plain shivered with crimson 

they staggered back. We were blinded 
in its glory. It fell as suddenly as it had come 
and left us in total darkness. Again it flashed 
and again—terrible in its power. Then wheels 
of fire rose from a pool of molten light in the 
north. They followed each other so swiltly 
that the eye could not keep pace. Again 
came the dense smothering blackness. Then 
a sword of flame shot over our heads to the 
southern horizon. It was green-blue, crimson, 
then unearthly violet. We were all on our 
knees; the Cossacks muttered prayers and 
crossed themselves. Caliban stood with arms 
upraised. 

“Go,” said the guards in terror, “it is 
God’s will—go quickly!” 

In silence we took our places on the sledge 
and started the dogs. A pale banner of light, 
blood-red, translucent like a ruby, streamed 
over our heads, waving back and forth as 
though to protect us. The Cossacks cast one 
fearful glance toward us and_ turned back 
toward the town, whipping the reindeer. 
We were free—we were dumb with awe and 
gratitude. 


Encampment of Chookchees, January 20—- 
This, their best topek, has been given us by 
the natives. My little Ivan sleeps at ease, 
freed from his heavy furs. In my lap lies 
once more the dear head of his father. His 
arm holds me fast, as though he were drowning, 
and he wakes from his troubled sleep to clasp 
me closer. Caliban found the house where 
he lived solitary. Since he was but a political 
suspect, he had been allowed his liberty til 
he tried repeatedly to escape. Then he was 
chained to his own floor, and put under 
guard. Ina short time he was to be sent to 
the mines. The crippled native gained 
admission, where I could not have entered. 
He showed the ruby secretly to Ivan. He says 
I cannot conceive his joy, but I can Caliban 
assumed to go. When the guard slept, Ivan 
summoned him. Together they gagged and 
bound the man with thongs of leather Cal 
ban had taken . . . together they tore the 
chains from the floor, and hastened to the 
sledge which Caliban had left outside the 
town. It was dark—yet they were seen. +E 
alarm was given . . . two Cossacks pursued 
with reindeer across the plains, and then we 
were saved by what seemed a miracle. ¢ alibaa 
has told his people. They would fight for % 
but I know there will be no pursuit. 


Cape of Hope, Alaska—Home—home, though 

it is only a roof of ice! The jeweled hut sm! 

in the sunshine as we approached it across the 
(Continued on page 84 
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Bran-Made 
Dispositions 


Bran is Nature’s laxative. 
It aids inner cleanliness. Its 
wide use today has multiplied 
good cheer. Millions of smiles 


are due to it. 

Pettijohn’s combines these effects 
with deliciousness. It is soft wheat 
flaked, with 25 per cent bran concealed 
in the flakes. It's a luscious food 
which wins folks to bran habits. And 
you rarely find a bran food which 
does that. You'll be glad to know it. 


ettijohns 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, 
send us his name and 15 cents in 
stamps for a package by parcel post. 
We'll then ask your store to supply 
it, Address The Quaker Oats Com- 


pany, Chicago. (998) 








Club Cocktails 


Offered by all good hostesses 
—whenever the occasion de- 
mands a cocktail of surpassing 
richness and flavor. 


So simple to serve — merely 
strain through ice. No mixing; 


no fussing with different ingre- 
dients, 


CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed 
»y experts and then are aged 
in the wood, to secure the true 
Perfection of the blend. 


All Varieties at Your Dealer's 
G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Hartford New York London 
Importers of the famous Brand ’s A-1 Sauce 
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( mart Furs or Limited Shcomes § 


URS that look rich, that are rich, 

that give that last perfect touch to a 
completed costume—yet, that need not 
be expensive. 








Curved to show her supple 
waist, flared since Fashion says 
so—a coat of Hudson seal rich- 


ly trimmed with bl. 
py Priced rs $87.50 


A scarf of Black Fox en- 


circles her throat. A muf 


completes the set. Muff $18.50. 
Scarf $13.50. Set ¢ 32 00 


complete- - - 


Aside from their practical warmth and their 
beauty, furs will be in demand this winter, 
more than in any former year. And the 
modes of a season ago, are not those worn 
by smart women now. 


Lamson & Hubbard known as “New 
England’s Leading Furriers,” because they 
led, first in the New England States, later in 
every State in the country, have prepared 
a wonderful book of the new modes in 
fur sets and fur coats, called “The Theatre 
of Fur Fashion.” A copy is yours for the 
asking - and a convenient little blank is printed 
below to send us your name and address 
This book contains photographs and descrip- 
tions of the leading modes of the winter— 
in both high priced and little priced furs. 


Lamson & Hubbard have introduced to 
American women many of the exclusive 
styles that have served to model the mode of 
the season—their Paris stafF keeps them in- 
formed instantly of any change in the trend 
of style—yet, because of the enormous buying 
and selling they do, their prices are under 
others’ prices for similar quality and less fashion. 


Lamson &Hubhard 


*‘New England’s Leading Furriers” 















701 


Gentlemen: 
You may 
send me a copy 
of your ““ Theatre 
of Fur Fashion.” 











701 Bedford Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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BELDINGS 
“pest SILK 
FABRICS 


Guaranteed Not to Rip, 
Split or Tear 


B estaba BROS.&CO., 










































established over 50 

years, are today the 
largest manufacturers of 
pure silks in America. 

The market is flooded with adul- 
terated silks. The only safety is in 
the maker's guarantee. And the only 
silks guaranteed by Belding Bros. 
& Co. have this name © BELOING'SO 
woven in the selvedge. 

Belding’s Silks have beautiful, soft, 
lustrous texture; up-to-date colorings; 
smart designs and broad range of 
weaves and weights. They dry-clean 
without damage. White washes 
like muslin. 

Retail prices: $1.00, $1.25, and 
$1.50 per yard (36 inches wide). 


Beldings Guaranteed 
Lining Silks 


The most ser- 
viceable and 
stylish lining 
material; plain 
colors and nov- 
elty designs. 

The Belding 
Guarantee Bell 
Tag or Label at- 
tached toa ready- 
to-wear garment 
identifies and 
guarantees the 
lining 


Belding’s 





Tearless 
Petticoat Silks ° 


Especially 
adapted to 
present styles 
of skirts. Noted 
for unequalled 
wearing quali- 
ties. All fash- 
ionable shades; 
warranted not 
to Rip, Split or 
Tear. 


't won't tear” 


Belding’s Guaranteed 
Dress Silks 


Fascinating 
colorings, exqui- 
site designs, Mes- 
salines, Taffetas, 
Poplins, Satin 
de Chines. A 
most enticing 
variety from 
which to select 
your new frock 
or waist. co7 won't 
tear 
Booklet, “Story ot a Silk Mill” sent 


postpaid on request to our Chicago 
Branch, 211 W. Monroe Street 


BeldingBros.&Coa 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
San Francisco St. Paul Baltimore 
Also Manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing 
Silks and Belding's Embroidery Silks 












The Nestle | 


Permanent Hair Wave 
“CHANGE OF ADDRESS” 


The Nestlé Co. takes pleasure in informing readers of Harper's 
Bazar, that a Nestlé establishment for Nestlé Permanent Hair 
Waving, etc., will be opened on September first at Nos. 657 
and 659 Fifth Ave., corner Fifty-second Street, New York. 






On this occasion Mr. Nestlé wishes to express his gratitude to his friends and patrons for their 
splendid support during the short time since his arrival in the U.S. A. Only this support enabled 
him to expand his business activity so rapidly. During the first four months since his arrival from 
London, nearly one thousand heads of hair were waved by Mr. Nestlé and his staff. By far the 
greater majority of these patrons were recommended by clients, who were either attended to 
previously in the Nestlé establishments in London or who knew the Nestlé treatment by its well 
established reputation. 


There are many contentions against the application of the Permanent Waving treatment 
and this for good reasons. If applied with due restraint and solely with particular care for the 
subject's hair, there is actually no treatment—be it massage, oil, or lotion that in its beneficial 
action would be superior to the application of a Nestlé Permanent Wave. It spells, however, 
reckless abuse, where the operator is merely a machine waver, without deeper knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of the construction and quality of hair and where consequently his main 
endeavor is directed to produce as much and as deep of a frizz or crimp as the hair will stand. 
This is wrong both from a scientific, as well as the beauty point of view. As the color of your 
hair does not add to your charms if it is instantly recognized as artificial, so is a permanent crimp 
merely an open declaration of goods purchased; and Beauty you can buy. All women are beautiful 
if they are groomed with taste. The real Permanent Wave should not be compared with the 
hair of a Hottentot, the crimp of which it takes a white woman two months to wear down. The 
idea and purpose of Nestlé Waving is to produce naturally wavy hair as if it had grown as such. 
If your hair is naturally wavy it means comfort to you and is an improvement over straight hair, 
but it still leaves open the way for building on this basis for fashion purposes. From a scientific 
point of view the producing of frizz is flatly to be condemned. It may be effective, but 80 per cent 
of hair so treated cannot stand a repetition of the operation without getting brittle and breaking 
off short a few months after the application. Nestlé waved hair can safely be rewaved at any | 
time and as many times as desire 


} 


The Nestlé Process of Permanent Hair Waving and all! 
implements in connection therewith are patented in the U.S. A. 
comparatively low tuition fee to persons desiring to take 
such persons C. Nestlé Co. will certificate of 
in their hands 


the modern improvements and 
The process will be taught at a 


p Nestlé Waving as a profession. To 
the public 


-u 
issue a efficiency and will be safe 





The Home Outfit 
For Nestlé Permanent Waving 


Owing to the demand for a home waver from thousands of persons who are unable to visit a 
genuine Nestlé Waver, we beg 
the price of Fifteen Dollars. 


to inform the readers that such an article can now be obtained at 


This includes our patent electric curler, which can be used where 





electric light is installed. This Nestlé Home Waver comprises also all of Mr. Nestlé’s latest | 
improvements such as patent prepared tubes and mechanical curling rods. The directions | 
are illustrated and are easy to follow. Absolutely no chemicals or lotions are applied 


to the hair. As has been explained before *‘ Nestlé Waving’’ means a suction or steaming treat- 
ment, and no possible injury can befall hair so treated, providing the directions are carried out 
with reasonable care. Electricity is merely used as a heating agent. With a view of making the 
directions as plain as possible, we have given Home Outfits and printed directions for their use to 
various entirely strange women, asking them to wave their hair with the Nestlé Home Outfit, 
by following our printed directions and without our assistance. The success of the operation was 
proven immediately and we guarantee: 


Firstly: That with this outfit the same results can be obtained at home as by the Nestlé waver. 


Secondly: That the directions are so very plain that they can easily be carried out by every 
person of average intelligence. Intending purchasers are requested to write for a c« upon on which 
they would answer questions regarding the condition of their hair and general health. For this 
purpose a sample of hair is required with the order. From the data supplied Mr. Nestlé will then 
decide whether such hair should be waved and how this should be wound upon the curling rods. 
Sample curlers are sent with the outfit, also some loose hair to practise with. Directions are given 
how long the tubes should be submerged and for how long the electric Curler shall be applied. 
These are essentials which will decide the success of the treatment. In cases where the 
hair is considered not suitable for the wave, the money sent with the order will be returned in full. 





WARNING: Nestlé Home Outfits are only sold with the restriction that they shall not be 
used for trade purposes. 


Illustrated booklets on the subject of “Permanent waving” and “Home Outfit” are sent on request. 


C. NESTLE CO. 


657 and 659 Fifth Ave., corner 52nd St., New York | 


TELEPHONE, PLAZA 6541 


FORMERLY AT 18 EAST 46th STREET | 
Also at London, Paris and Berlin 


Seplember 
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Sarah 


face towards the bay and protected by a white 
parasol, sat looking at the afternoon sun. 
The smallest dog, Micheline, was asleep on 
a corner of her chair,—the other dogs were 
racing up and down the beach below, or 
splashing in the water. 

“You find me in my chair this afternoon, 
because I do not, to begin with, wish to rely 
too much on my new leg,” she said with a 
smile. “We get along very well together, 
but it is no use forcing the acquaintance at 
first. My new leg of rubber is very good- 
looking and most adaptable, and we are 
quite congenial. I can walk as well as you, 
when I want to,” she added. 

What a marvelous example of will power 
Madame Bernhardt is! What other woman 
at her age would be able to joke about such 
a harrowing experience as she has undergone! 
And have the vitality to recover from the 
ill effects of the operation, and to consider 
returning to the stage! In September she 
is coming to America, and this time she will 
not render a short ‘‘act”’ in vaudeville, but 
an entire evening’s program! She is not 
afraid of such strenuous réles as “ Phédre”’ 
or the ‘‘ Dame aux Camelias,”’ nor of showing 
her limbs, as she must do when she appears 
as Romeo in “Romeo and Juliet.” 

“No,” she explained, “‘it was not by falling 
suddenly to my knees in Jeanne d’Arc that I 
hurt my knee, but it was at Liége—poor city! 

about nine years ago. I stumbled in the dark 
across a bit of scenery that had been misplaced. 
My knee pained me, but I neglected it, until, 
on the way back from South America a couple 
of years ago, I again bruised it. Since then 
I have suffered such anguish that I finally 
decided to get rid of it at any cost. And you 
see the result. I am most satisfied.” 

All the time, however, that Madame Bern- 
hardt was suffering, she kept on with her 
acting. She never gave it up. 


. DO not say you are sorry for 
she went on. ‘I do not want, 
nor need your pity. My life is practically 
past. I am no longer twenty. If you have 
a heart, let it bleed for the young heroic men, 
who, in the very flower of their youth, become 
crippled and disabled for the rest of their days. 
Men who have all their lives before them! 
Ah, this war is unforgivable!” 

** And when all these cripples return to their 
homes after the war,”’ I began, “‘men who are 
nothing but human wrecks, it almost seems 
as if women will have the heaviest part of the 
burden.” 

““No, no,” Madame Bernhardt hastened to 
reply, “both men and women will suffer equally 
in this war. Neither sex will have a monopoly 
of misery. I do not understand the feminist 
agitation in regard to war. Any person in 
his senses abhors war, men as well as women. 
It is foolish to say that if women voted there 
would have been no war. They could not 
help themselves any more than men. Do you 
think the men who are being cut up by shells 
and bullets and bayonets wanted war? The 
war was thrust upon us, and both men and 
women must fight to the very end. Only the 
women who live in countries where the war 
does not rage can talk about feminism and 
peace at present. We have got to fight it out 
and help our men to do their duty, now. Let 
us hope it will be the world’s last war.”’ 

Madame Bernhardt had spoken with con- 
siderable vehemence, but now she continued 
more calmly. “The war is so horrible, one 
can scarcely talk about it. And yet, because 
it is so great, it brings out wonderful mani- 
festations of the spirit. It purifies, cleans us, 





mentally. On literature, its effect will be 
wonderfully ennobling, and on life, too. We 
can never again take an interest in those 


petty, more or less decadent movements of 
before the war.” 

“Will French women become more inde- 
pendent after the war?” 

“Not necessarily; I do not think the war will 
have much effect in that way. NordoI know 
whether it would be an advantage if it did. 
\merican women are supposed to be more 
independent, but are they happier than our 


The 


Ruby 


Bernhardt 


(Continued from page 23) 


French women? I do not know. Besides, 
what do you mean by being ‘i dependent’? 
Do you mean economically? What does that 
amount to in comparison with moral inde. 
pendence, or fearlessness, as you may choose 
to call it? What does a woman gain by being 
able to earn her own living, if she dare not 
live her own life? From what I hear, | under. 
stand that American women are more con. 
ventional morally than almost any other 
women in the world.” 

‘Perhaps it is because they are not crushed 
by conventions and therefore do not feel the 
need of breaking away from them,” I fe. 
joined. 


“DOSSIBLY,” admitted Madame Ber. 
hardt. “Or it may be due to a lack of 
personality. Too much liberty, you know, 


does not develop personality. It is apt to 
scatter it. Whereas a certain constraint 
concentrates character, and crystallizes per- 
sonality. Take an actress who has received 
a careful training and one who has been free 
to develop as she chooses. The first is ip. 
variably a better actress. By being obliged 
to master the technique or rather the mech- 
anism of her art, her personality becomes hard- 
ened, tempered, sharpened. It stands out 
more clearly. Real personality is never 
smothered by schools or influences. An jn- 
stitution like our “Conservatoire,” by its 
rigourous methods, calls forth all the person- 
ality a girl has within her. In life, I should 
say that conventions are like the ‘“ Conserva- 
toire.” I have always been surprised that 
you have no such institution in America, 
Perhaps it is natural. In life you do not, 
either, have the conventions which force the 
development of personality.” 

“You believe in personality?” 

Madame Bernhardt looked at me in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Personality is the most valuable 
asset in the world,” she remarked calmly, 
“More important to the actress than any 
other factor. Personality makes the actress.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Madame 
Bernhardt let her eyes wander down the beach 
to the fisherwomen who seemed like vermilion 
spots against the blue waters of the bay. 

“You have perhaps noticed,” she said, 
“that in this village the women wear trousers?” 

“And scarlet ones at that!’’ interrupted 
Madame Bernhardt’s granddaughter. 

“To my mind,” Madame Bernhardt con- 
tinued, ‘‘ these humble fisherwomen are teach- 
ing us a wonderful lesson, namely, that it does 
not matter so much what you do as who you 
are and how you do it. 

“As far as I know, everywhere else it is 
tacitly understood that woman should not 
show that she is a biped. If she does, she is 


unwomanly and encroaching on man’s do- 
main. Now the fisherwomen in this district 


found skirts most inconvenient, but they did 
not talk nor agitate. They quietly did away 
with skirts and adopted trousers. To me 
the scarlet trousers of Andernos are symbolic. 
They prove that woman can, if she wants to, 
set herself up against the most deeply rooted 
conventions, provided she does so quietly 
and with dignity. No one thinks of calling 
these women ‘unwomanly.’ The scarlet 
trousers are accepted as a matter of course.” 


T WAS getting late, and time to go. I 
returned to the captain of the motor boat, 
who was waiting, grumbling about the ebbing 
tide. The water was very clear and crans- 
parent, the sky was very pale. On the terrace 
I could see Madame Bernhardt’s white parasol 
and the white of her dress. The sun was sink- 
ing lowin the heavens. A path of gold seemed 
suddenly thrown across the softly rippling 
waters and a light wind toyed with the tree 
tops. And in the golden rays of the dying sun, 
I imagined Madame Bernhardt looking out 
with happy contentment on the immensity 
of the water and the ineffable mellowness of 
the late afternoon. 

Madame Bernhardt, like the fisherwomen 
of Andernos, has taught the world a lesson,— 
a lesson in the triumph of indomitable will 
and vitality over all the difficulties of life. 


Igloo 


(Continued from page 82) 


frozen straits. Our little Ivan leapt in his 
father’s arms and clapped his tiny hands. 
Only the rounded top was visible above the 
snow. They broke open the door with the 
goad, and we crawled through into our home. 
Caliban, his face one wrinkle of happiness, 
rubbed the dried sticks till the flame sprang on 
our hearth. Never burnt sacrificial fire more 
bright, never ascended gratitude more deep! 
Now they are gone to break a way to the 
buried provisions, that I may prepare a banquet 
for my husband and our good angel, Caliban. 

From Tolymsk was one triumphal passage 
—always the best topek was given, the ruby 
shown, and the tale of the marvelous aurora 
which saved us related by Caliban. He was 
in high honour; the native priests, “Shaman,” 
came to do homage. For Ivan and me, the 
moon of joy is complete after two years. 
Every hour of separation is given back toeus, 
distilled into purest happiness. We have 


girdled our Mother Earth at last. She has 
been kind to us—she is to be kinder still, 
for when I showed Ivan the ring upon which 
his son cuts his teeth and told him of the 
river bed, such gladness came into his face 

‘Now shall my dream come true,” he cried. 

It is of those others he thinks always— 
those who have no way of escape, no hope, am 
of Russia, our motherland whom we cannot 
deny, debased though she be. He has mighty 
plans . a train of depots for those who 
flee from the mines . secret refuges 
across Siberia . . . as there was once in ts 
free land when there were black serfs. Life 
will be full of hazard and danger, but I would 
not have it otherwise. For myself .-: 
when I kindle the flame on my rude platform 
of stones, and the smoke of our own hearth 
ascends to heaven from the Ruby Igloo, t® 
the incense of a heart that overflows 
unutterable gladness' 





















Model 


RACE MARK 


OARS NCTE 
brassiere 
Style 782 FS, $1.50 





If your dealer can’t supply you, 
we would be pleased to have 
you write to us direct. 

If you would like to receive a 
Free copy of our 1915 Style 
Book, drop us a line today. 


VEN the most unselfish 
woman is selfish when 
it comes to a consider- 

ation of her own figure and 
appearance. It is right that 
this should be so. It is right, 
therefore, that we should of- 
fer to thoughtful women so 
excellent a garment as the 
Model Brassiere. A figure 
modeled with a Model 
Brassiere is prepared perfect- 
ly for the hands of the 
beautifying modiste whose 
wizardry needs a good base 
to work upon. 


Entirely apart from the de- 
sirability of Model Brassieres 
as artistic adjuncts to a ward- 
robe are the excellent and 
exclusive practical features, 
including extra large arm 
shields, removable rustless 
boning, flap-covered non-rust 
hooks and eyes and our per- 
sonal guarantee which ac- 
companies every garment. 


50c. to $7.50 
Mara Ryrassiéve (Ko. 


DEPT. H 
200 Fifth Ave, New York City 


Chicago Paris Brooklyn 
Poston San Francisco 














the yoy of Spring, the lasting memory of beautiful gar- 
dens — the ineffable charm of youth. It is as if the lilac 


clusters were torn apart and the little blossoms scattered 
all about you in a shower of fragrance. 












Lilas Arly is made in flower-loving France and is offered 
to you in a delicate bottle which in 


2 itself is a thing of beauty. 


= Extract $1.00 or $3.00. Toilet 
Ae = © Water $2.50. Talcum 50c. Face 
, Powder $1.00. Sachet $1.00. 


For sale in Toilet Goods Depart 
ments of the better class. 


Send 15 cents to RIKER & 
HEGEMAN CO., 340 West 
Fourth St., New Y ork, for 
liberal sample bottle of 

Lilas Arly Extract, 
a SE 
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$3.00 


Similar 





TePSID 


Uniforms 


The most practical Maid’s Uni- 
form. Can be worn High or 
Low Neck. On sa’‘e at all good 
Stores or Write for Booklet H, 
showing a variety of models. 


Hays and Green 
352 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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SILVER FOX (Per Skin) 


NATURAL BLUE FOX 


CROSS FOX (Per Skin) 
RED FOX (Per Skin) 
WHITE FOX (Per Skin) 


BLUE DYED FOX 





Furs purchased now held for Fall Delivery. 



































Where the Sun Streams In 


Those were always the 
windows difficult to drape 
—until Orinoka fadeless 
fabrics were created. The 
hottest sun will not affect 
them. When soiled, wash 
them in the tub. 


They are dyed in the yam 
and have the look of silk— 
|| at inexpensive prices. Send 
| for helpful booklet, “Drap- 
| ing the Home,” and name 
|] of retailer nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 


146 Clarendon Bldg., New York 


$150 to $1500 


(Per Skin) 
$50 to $200 


$25 to $150 
$10 to $50 
$20 to $45 


(Per Skin) 
$25 to $55 


See these goods at your dealer's and insist 
upon this Guarantee, which is on every bolt. 


ds are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadel If color chang m 
exposure to the sunlight or from 
washing, the merchant is hereby au- 

i to replace them with new 
goods or refund the purchase price. 
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Visitors to 
New York Gey 
alwa ys 
welcome 
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628 Fifth Ave. NewYork | 


Established l 
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would be greatly helped in 
making the arrangements fo" «4 
Wedding, the Wedding Breakfast, 
the Entertainment the Bridal 
Party, etc,by consulting our 
Wedding Booklet No 4 which 


will be sent free on request 
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The fishheh 
label is the 
mark of?~ 
originality 
and exclusive- 
ness in 2. 
trimmed 


millinery 
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House 


(Continued from page 64) 


“You are doing the girl a wrong. She risks 
her reputation.” 

Caroline laughed out. The words reminded 
her, too vividly for self-control, of those 
“home truths,”’ those admonitions “‘for the 
good”’ of those subjected to them, so freely 
dealt out by the John Marsworth of old days. 
The laugh was as painfully effective as many 
of Caroline’s laughs in the past had been. 
John Marsworth smarted under it. And 
Caroline followed it up, at first, in the old 
mocking way. 

“T had almost forgotten you could say such 
brutal things! But say what you like to me 
only listen to me!’’ And suddenly her voice 
sank again to the soft imploring note. “I 
shall go back to the inn—and I shan’t let 
myself go to sleep. That would be wasting 
my few hours. I shall sit up beside her—all 
night—just watching her—and perhaps in 
the early morning—when she’s less strange 
with me—she'll—she'll let me hold her 
while she sleeps. And then it will be all over. 
You'l! force her away from me. And I love 
every inch of her. John, it’s only a short life 
that any of us has. Why be so hard on me? 
Give me a little bit more of Carina’s life! 
You'll be happier, too—if you do. God will 
give it back to you!” 

Her face was now wet with tears. 
that she was. terribly 
soul was in her words. But the sight only 
strengthened his stand against her. The 
undisciplined, romantic, eloquent Carrie—so 
stubborn and so plausible—so appealing and 
so unmanageable—the Carrie who had _ be- 
trayed him, ruined his life, and made him a 
laughing stock—he heard only that woman in 
these beseeching cries, and he turned from 
them in disgust. 

Standing still upon the path, he pointed to 
the boat houses which lay straight ahead of 
them. 

“It is time, I think, Mrs. Wing, this scene 
should end. I shall leave you here. My will 
with regard to Carina remains absolutely 
unchanged. If possible, I see more plainly 
than before how your temperament might 
affect her, if I allowed her to see you more 
freely. Don’t oblige me to withdraw my 
permission entirely.” 

**Do you know that when she is eighteen, 
she may, if she chooses, come to me alto- 
gether, and you can’t prevent her!” said 
Caroline, breathing hard. 

“IT think I shall manage to prevent her. 
Now—if you will allow me, Vil leave you 
here. It is not really dark, and the way is 
quite plain. I beg to wish you good evening.” 

He raised his hat again, walked on quickly, 
and hailed a boat to put him across the river. 

Carrie walked on blindly, trembling in 
every limb. What a scene!—how unexpected 

how bitter! She felt like one physically 
beaten and worn out. What would Alec say 
to her, when he heard what had happened? 
Would he blame her for having risked the 
rebuff? His personal pride—and she knew it 
for measureless—would be wounded in her. 
She smarted already under the thought of 
confessing to him what had happened. Yet 
she could never conceal it. If she and Alec 
were to hide things from each other, “‘of what 
good shall my life be to me?” If that, for the 
sake of which she had spoilt John Mars- 
worth’s life, and forfeited her child, and shut 
herself out from the respect of law-abiding 
men and women, were to fail her—then 
indeed! — 

As if Alec could ever fail her!—Alec, who 
adored her—though of course he was self- 
willed and ambitious as all strong men are. 
No, she had made no mistake. “I would do 
it again—again!” she said to herself, with 
clenched hands, passionately. ‘‘Who could 
live with such a being as John—so cruel—so 
unforgiving?” 

A wild west wind was rising over the river 
flats. She walked on battling with it and with 
the spiritual blasts within—anger, self-pity, 
self-justification. She had done wrong—of 
course she had done wrong, according to the 


He saw 
agitated, that her 


| canons in which she had been brought up. 


She was thankful her father had died two years 
before her mecting with Alec Wing. But 


| looked at from any ideal standard, John had 


| cruelty, tyranny. 
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least as badly—in selfishness, 
They were quits indeed! 
And as soon as she could take Carina from 
him, by force or fraud, she would. 

The strangest medley of wounded feelings 
possessed her. All that was best and all that 
was worst in her rose against the man she had 
just parted from. Her passion for her child 
and her injured vanity as a great lady, who in 
spite of all boycottings had held the attention 
of London, and some of the most famous 
people in it, for the greater part of a season, 


sinned at 


were both alive in her. How dared John 
Marsworth speak to her—treat her—so! 
ARRIE reentered the inn worn out. 


Joyce, who had been watching for her, 
ministered to her in the tenderest way, guess- 
ing that she had been out by herself in search 
of healing solitude. By way of gossip, she 
described the man she had seen in the bow- 
window at the time of their arrival. Caroline 
started, opened her languid eyes, and asked 


questions. John!—clearly John! Her knowl. 
edge of Oxford told her that the fine old room 
over the tailor’s shop was used as a club room 
for the Catholic members and students of the 
University. John no doubt was a count 

member, and had used his membership in 
order to watch her coming that morning. 
Why? What should make him wish to see— 
from a safe distance—the woman he scorned 
and hated? She could not help pondering the 
incident, half resenting it, half moved by it 


But she did not enlighten Joyce. She Sup- 


posed—she said—it was some one who knew 
her—or thought he did—from the old Oxford 


days. 

Then they said good night to each other 
and Carrie was glad to shut out even Joyce's 
tenderness and to be alone with Carina.” She 
drew her own bed close to the child’s and lay 
high on her pillows, bending over that soft 
and perfect sleep. It was a night-in which 
the maternal! passion in Caroline—the only 
enemy of importance that Alec Wing had had 
to fight in the crisis of their lives—reached a 
kind of ecstasy at once of joy and grief. 
Sometimes Carrie would stretch out a hand 
and draw it lightly over the coverlet, that she 
might realise the childish limbs beneath and 
feel them for one night her own. And some 
times, she would try and fancy how Carina 
would grow up—what she would be like at 
seventeen—at twenty. 

All night the beautiful mother, beside the 
sleeping child, scarcely slept herself. The 
Oxford Bells called to her through the dark 
ness as they used to call to her in her own 
youth when—only a stone’s throw away in 
her little maiden room—she was awake to 
hear them. They brought with them associa- 
tions, strange and subtly strong; suggestions 
of order, law, tradition—something stern and 
august from which in her splendid maturity 
she shrank as she had never done in girlhood. 
Voices of a place where men have laboured for 
generations not primarily for gold, or success, 
or fame, but for something outside themselves 

and near to God; voices of England’s soul. 

And in the early morning Carina stirred and 
opened her eyes. When she saw the face 
bending over her, and the hungry love in it, 
she was at first frightened. She frowned, but 
Carrie opened her arms; and the child let 
herself be drawn out of her own bed into her 
mother’s. Half asleep still, by some heavenly 
instinct she threw her hand round Carrie's 
neck, and Carrie, in a passion of joy, held her 
securely wrapped in warm arms, till, with the 
child upon her breast, the soft breathing of 
Carina’s heart stilled and calmed her own, and 
at last she slept. 


"THE next day, when Carrie stepped out of 

bed, after the nurse had carried away 
Carina to dress her, she was so startled by her 
own appearance in the glass—pale cheeks and 
dark rimmed eyes—that she must needs think 
with great alarm of Alec—Alec whom she 
was to find that afternoon at Bracebridge. 
What would he say to such a scarecrow? 
Some instinct told her that she could not now 
afford to be careless of her looks. And when 
it was a question of Alec, her will rarely failed 
her. 

So it was a composed and smiling, though 
heavy-eyed, mother who kissed Carina in the 
old hall of the Bishops’ Inn and waved to her 
from the doorway, as the motor disappeared 
along the High Street. Then Joyce was 
dropped at the railway station to return to 
London, and Carrie started by herself, in her 
car, for the South Downs. The luxurious 
motion, the beauty of the landscape flashing 
by, soon brushed the cloud from Caroline's 
young senses. She was gay and happy again. 
For in a few hours she would be with Alec. 

Yet she was far from insensible to Lord 
Wing’s state and possible death. She had had 
no time indeed to grow intimate with him. 
The relation of father and daughter had never 
been established between them; and probably 
never could have been. He was too old, 
perhaps, and his life had been too remote 
from hers. But he had been very kind to her 
—when he might very well have rejected and 
disowned her. And she was grateful. 

The dropping sun saw her climbing a long 
road east of Brighton to the top of the downs, 
where Lord Wing had built himself a low 
spreading bungalow. Alec ran out to meet 
her, with a face in which, as it seemed to her, 
a mask of gravity hid something else, quite 
different and forcibly repressed. : ; 

“He is very ill, but quite himself. He's 
expecting you.” 

Lord Wing, in a flowered dressing-gown, = 
with his hands upon his knee, quietly watching 
the lights over the Channel. His head and 
face were more spectrally white than ever, 
but the eyes glittered still—invincibly, alive 

He held out his hand feebly—but with his 
old courtly manner. Carrie stooped an 
kissed him—at which he faintly smiled. 

“Thank you, my dear. Sit down. ; 

She sat down, and he turned to look at re 

“What a beautiful woman!” he said, hal 
dreamily. 

Carrie flushed. 

“Ts there anything I could « 

(Continued on page 35 
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WHEN 


A DOCTOR’S ATTENTION | 


WAS TURNED TO SLEEVELESS GOWNS 


“There! there! One 
question at a time, 
lassies!”’ 


This protest came 
from our old family 
physician whom 
Marie and I had 
j smuggled into a cor- 
ner of the library and assailed with a 
storm of questions like this: 





“Will you tell us something truly, 
doctor? How can we wear these sleeve- 
less gowns and be happy? We can’t have 
dress shields put in them as we do in our 
other frocks! Is it true that the per- 
spiration under the arms which bothers 
us so ism ¢ necessary: 


These and many more before the dear 
soul had a chance to catch his breath and 
find out the one thing we really wanted 


bounded away and upstairs. Out from 
its wrappings again came the bottle of 
QOdo-ro-no which we had bought two 
weeks before. Did we hesitate now? 
We used it that very night! The next 
night we wore sleeveless gowns to a dance, 
and—Oh, the joy of being free from the 
excessive perspi.ation that made so many 
other girls around us miserable. 


We have used Odo-ro-no two or three 
times a week ever since that night. That 
is as often as either of us need it to give 
us complete relief from our one-time an- 
noyance. Never again will we dread to 
don sleeveless gowns! In fact, well do 
we now realize that we can blame only 
ourselves if any of our gowns or blouses 
are ruined by perspiration stains after 
this. 


Note:—If you, too, want to find this 


to know. Then came this answer: complete relief from perspiration annoy- 
: i ance, ask at your druggist’s or 
“O se, we must a —~—= : ‘ 
= pn . : Gx toilet counter for Odo-ro-no, 
perspire to keep healthy, but ier 
it isn’t necessary for anyone 7a the toilet water for excessive 
a ist Wi vo ale ia mA ; 
to perspire excessively in any wa } perspiration. Three — sizes: 
onz part of the body, like the 25c, 50c and $1. Six times 


armpits, in order for the skin 
to perform its functions prop- 
erly. Usuaily such perspira- 
tion is due to some nervous 
overstimulation of the sweat 
glands. In fact, getting so 
damp under the arms and 
staying that way, sometimes 
for hours, is one thing that is 
likely to cause severe colds 
among you young girls and—” 


“Oh, doctor, why didn’t 
we ask you about this before? 
It’s just what we wanted to 
know!” And with that we 





Dance Without Perspi- 
ration Annoyance! 


as much for $1 as for 25¢. 
In Canada and 
$1.40. 


35¢, Oc 


If you would like to re- 
ceive a sample bottle of Odo- 
ro-no and a booklet on the 
cause of excessive perspiration 
and how to correct it, just send 
three 2 cent stamps and your 
dealer's name to The Odorono 
Company, 255 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR 


AUTUMNAL DAYS 


Importations of “Coverley” 
Clothes—for Men and Women-— 
just received—express in texture, 
as well as in make and finish, the 
last word in apparel suitable to 
the out-of-doors life. 


Novelty and variety mark 
other “Coverley” specialties—the 
lesser articles of apparel. 


Harper's Bazar, Seplember, 1915 
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[THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER] 


Society makes no demands 
upon writing paper that 
are not executed with 
unusual distinction by 
Crane's Linen Lawn. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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alone. Buy a KIDDIE-KOOP early. 
and 10-day Trial Offer. 
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You have never seen 
anything like this before 


A new, original perfume extremely 

lasting ; the fragrance of thousands 
: 4 ’ 

of blossoms combined in Rieger's 


new creation 


“Mon Amour” 


The Swee heart of Perfumes 
For a limited time send 20c silver 
or stamps for a regular 25c trial 
bottle. Mon Amour is but une of 
the exquisite line of 






ALL-SILK WASHABLE 
NON-SHRINKABLE 


For evening gowns, frocks, blouses and 


lingerie. ‘There is no limit to the useful- 
ness of this delightful crépe. 

Even after long wear, Lorna Doone 
Crépe can be tubbed and will look as 
fresh as when first made up. 

Forty inches wide. Colors: Ivory and flesh. 
$1.35 the Yard by Mail 
Write for Samples. 


BARNES SILK COMPANY 


208-210 Wooster St., New York City 
nM 


Flow 


Other odors: Garden Queen, Rose, 
Violet, Lily of the Valley, Lilac, 
Crahapple — all $1.00 an ounce at 
dealers or by mail. Trial bottle, 20c 
Send stamps, currency, money 
order. Money back if not pleased. 
Send $1.00 Souvenir box—6 odors, 


25c bottles 
Paul Rieger,238 First St. San Francisco, Cal, 
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Modish Apparel 


' FOR 


Maternity Wear 


by 
Lane 
Bryant 
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Afri an brown, 

“Choker” collar of skunk opossum 1s 
detachable. Ready-t ur from stock or 





54.75 
Without fur; “choker” collar finished 


with silk braid. 47.50 
Exclusive Fall Models 


faithfully portrayed and developed 
by Lane Bryant to harmonize figure 
lines through changing proportions 
Differ in no outward way from pre- 
vailing modes. Scientifically 
structed to expand actomatically 


to your mea 


aaa 


con- 


as required without removal of any 
fastenings. 

F A wide range of styles and mate- 
rials, for every occasion and to suit 
every purse. 


Street and Evening Dresses 
Suits Coats Waists Skirts 
Negligees Underwear 
Brassieres and Corsets 


lesigned by Lane Bryant, 
originator, patentee, largest manu- 
facturer and retailer of modish 
maternity apparel. 


especially ¢ 


**Mater Modes" 
presentation of maternity apparel 
will be sent, free, out-of-town upon 
request. ‘‘Baby Needs"’ will also 
be included. Write Dept. A-12. 


a comprehensive 








Having workrooms on premises, 
our prices are very moderate and we 
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duplicating to measure and chang- 
ing details and trimmings to suit 
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Father?” she asked timidly. It was the first 
time she had called him that name 


“T want nothing,” he said quite cheerfully 


‘And the doctors know nothing. But they 
can give me morphia—which is all I want. 
Well—” his bloodless lips attempted a smile 


“and how goes the salon? 

Caroline looked perplexed. 

‘I did my best, father. And you’ve been so 
good to us—so wonderful! But Alec has told 
you of his disappointment.’ 

Lord Wing still smiled 

“What does that matter? 
Lords directly—with all the 
Let him keep up the fight 
something to make the days move I have 
tried all kinds of things not much pur 
pose \lec must go on—experimenting. It 
makes life amusing.” 


He'll be 
money he 
One must 


in the 
wants. 
have 





to 


“THE RE WAS silence for a little. He closed 

his eyes awhile. When he opened them 
igain, he said sharply: 

‘I have got more 
out of anything else in life. 
or perhaps you ought to kt 
is not his strong point! 
on hers. “I hope 


Alec tha 
But you know 
LOW \lec’s heart 
He laid his hand 
it won't fail you. You've 
staked good deal. [see that. Keep him 
busy Life for him should be a bustle 
stagnation should like to be there 
Silence again. Ilis last words to her were 
very soit 
* Give 


pleasure out ol 


no 


to set 


It would help you.” 
Carrie kissed hand—with a little sob. 
After that he spoke very little, and he 

parted from life with a wholly pagan urbanity 


him a child 
his 


and composure. His last look was for Ale« 
ind possibly by some trick of lip or eye, 
persistent to the last, the affection in it 


seemed to be still tinged with satire 

hey took him back to the great ugly pile 
in the Midlands where Alec had been brought 
up; and he was buried with all the usual 
pomp and paraphernalia. Then came the 
opening of the will, and after his long inter 
view with the lawyers Alec came out to his 
wife. His excitement was evident. He made 
her walk up and down a long passage with him, 
and ran through a first list of the possessions 
which had come to him. The wealth he had 
inherited was evidently far greater, even, than 
he had expected; and his exultation was plain 


‘I shall take my seat in the Lords next 
week before the House rises, and shall be in 
politics directly. We'll form a new party, 


we'll have a press of our 
if Washington comes 


Carrie, you and I! 
own—and, by George! 
in next year, or the year after, and tries to 
boycott me, it will be at his peril. We'll 
play money and brains—against cant. Neither 
he, nor your prating friend Llewellyn, has 
any idea of the kind of resources I mean 
to develop!” 

Carrie listened to him half dazzled—half 
foreboding. That night she told him the 
story of her meeting with Marsworth. As she 
expected, it made him furiously angry, and he 
positively f forbade her to run any such risks 
again. That the possession of Carina should 
give that curmudgeon of a fellow any opening, 
any excuse, for such an attitude, and such 
language to his, Alec Wing’s wife, stirred all 


the arrogance of a nature intoxicated anew by 
wealth and by grandiose dreams of power. 


There was one personal sting for Caroline 
in these first days of Alec’s inheritance, though 
neither she nor he ——— it to each 
other. The wonderful jewels which had 
belonged to Alec’s mother, and to many of his 
ancestresses before her, were not, it seemed, 
heirlooms. They were entirely in Lord Wing’s 
power to will. And they had been placed by 


his will in a special trust, for “the wife of 
\lec’s eldest son,’’ should he have a son, or 
sons. Should there be no son, they were to 
go to Alec’s daughters in order. And should 
\lec have no lawful issue, they were to pass 
to the family of the Duchess of C in 
order of survival. 

“In no case are they to be mine,” thought 
Caroline, who understood him perfectly. The 


jewels which the old man had lavished on her 
were the signs of an individual indulgence, 
personal to himself. The jewels his dead wife 
had worn were the signs of something bigger 
than himself—the instinct and continuity 
of race. The Wings had been in many ways 
an unscrupulous clan, but their women had 


been chaste. There had been no adulteress 
among them. 
That Lord Wing, with his freedom from 


ordinary conventions—not to speak of the 
various Jiaisons of which there were traces in 
his papers—should have felt and acted 
produced a deep effect for a time on Caroline’s 
inner consciousness, though she never spoke 
of it. It was indeed a curious instance of that 
instinctive respect for law which can exist, as 
a kind of corporate sense, in the mind of one 
personally lawless. It was another and chill- 
ing indication of that strength of public 
opinion she and Alec—for all their enormous 
good fortune—had still to face. 


so, 


T WAS the night before the opening of 
Parliament. London, or rather the West 
End was full of animation. The Ministerial 
and Opposition dinner parties were going on. 





Motors were dashing in all directions, and in 
one West End square, the ordinary traffic was 
entirely held up to allow the guests of a great 
Whig house to go and come under the long 
portico, where a constant succession of women 
muffled in opera cloaks, and men in uniforms, 
held a kind of outdoor rece ption. 

Sir Oliver Lewson had put a lady into her 
motor, when he saw the portly form of the 
Duchess struggling Amel the throng, with 
a meek daughter behind her. 

* Where are you off to?”’ he asked her. 

“Why, you've hardly put the tip of your nose 
in here before you're gone again. 

“T’ve seen everybody I want to see. And 
now I’m off to something much more exciting.” 

‘To Eltham House? Of course I’m going 
there, 

“So I supposed. Well, if you'll tell my man 
to go for the car, and then come and talk to me 
a few minutes out of the draught, we might 
pick each other’s brains on that subject 
a little.’ 

The Duchess, Lewson perceived, was 
charged to the muzzle with that phenomenal 
interest in the affairs of her neighbours which 
made her so formidable. As to the Wings 
she could not ask questions fast enough. 
Wrapped round in a purple opera cloak, like 
a toga, from which emerged her plain, large 


too.”’ 


nosed face, her untidy hair, which she never 
allowed ae maid time to dress, and her 
diz imonds, she held Sir Oliver under fire. 


y suppose you stayed with them in the 


autumn?” 


*I did—for five or six weeks. You know, of 
course, that I have become Alec’s head agent 
and factotum?” 

“H’'m. Yes, I did. Well, I hope he pays 


you well.” 

Sir Oliver laughed. 

‘Thanks! The work is enormous, and at 
present I can’t overtake it all.’ 

‘Of course it is preposterous that any man 
should be allowed to have so much. I have 
he ard ill sorts of queer tales about Alec.’ 

“Alec is working himself to death.’ 

“Because he wants to win something 
crush somebody! You know perfectly 
those are his motives. Washington has 
offended him, and he intends to pay out 
W: ishington. What’s this I hear about the 
newspaper?” 

‘The first number comes out 
You’ ll see the staff at Eltham House.’ 

“He won’t succeed. There’s a woman in 
the way—just one woman.” The Duchess’s 
small eyes twinkled. 

‘I suppose you mean Mrs. Washington? 

“Of course. The power that woman has is 
amazing. You should hear her speak in one 
of their tabernacles. Look here! 

The Duchess glanced round her to see 
whether’ her daughter was listening. But that 
limp young lady was quite unconscious of her 
mother. She was watching a handsome Hus 
sar in uniform, who was standing in the 
inner hall. The Duchess, therefore, 
from her offspring, and could whisper her 
advice into Lewson’s ear. 





or 
well 


ne xt week. 


‘Tell Lady Wing—if she minds you! 
snub Washington a little. His visits to 
Eltham House are much talked about. And 


W hy does he go? 


even saints can be jealous. 


He must know that the house—Carrie’s 
salon—and all the rest of it—represents a 
‘cave’ that may upset him. All sorts of plots 


are hatched there against him and his leader- 
ship. And yet he and Llewellyn dangle 
round Carrie as much as ever. It’s undig- 
nified.”” 
“Conscious 
L ewson. 
‘More fools 


power, perhaps,” laughed 
they, Washington’s by 
means so safe as he and his friends think.’ 

“Well, my dear Duchess, I have nothing 
to do with Alec’s politics. I am only con- 
cerned with his estates, which I assure you 
are enough for any reasonable man.” 

The Duchess made a little gesture of im- 
patience, looked round her—but Lady Ida 
was still watching the Hussar—and lowered 
her voice. 

“Tell me about Madge Whitton. There are 
all sorts of rumours. They say Alec’s been 
seeing a great deal of her—that somebody’s 
been lending her money—and so _ forth. 
H’m?’’ The speaker turned a sharply inter- 
rogative eye on the man beside her. 

Lewson shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ask me another, Duchess. A man as 
deep in death duties as I am has no time for 
these matters.” 

“How tiresome you are!” cried the Duchess 
impatiently. ‘‘You and I have gossiped for 


twenty years. 


ho 


Sik OLIVER laughed, but without yielding 
a fraction. Immediately afterwards, the 
Duchess caught sight of a gesticulating foot- 
man. She invited Lewson to accompany her, 
and all three were soon on the way to Eltham 
House. But midway—as Lewson noticed— 
Lady Ida was dropped at home. 

“Heavens, what a crowd!” cried the 
Duchess, as they entered the street towards 
the eastern end of which rose the great gates 
of Eltham House. ‘Look at the men pour- 

(Continued on page go) 
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S. 5348. Novel cut trimming 
$8 


distinguishes this splendidly tailored 








suit of finest gabardine—navy, black, 
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H The Aristocrat of Safety Pins. 


EAUTIFULLY fashioned 
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finely-tempered Steel 
wire, with needle-sharp, stiff 
points that pierce many folds 
of fabric; flat clasps that lie 
close to the garment; with 
sheath-protected coils that 
make “‘tangling” impossible. 
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ing in—without their wives!” And she 
pointed to a large limousine in the rank beside 
them full of men in uniform, much bemed- 
aiteda, 

“Some pretty women, too!” said Lewson 
confidently, as another car passed them. 

**Pooh! Foreigners—or actresses. All the 
diplomats’ wives go to Carrie—the rich 
Americans—the feminists—artists and theat- 
rical people—and all Wing’s poor relations.” 

“A pretty big London, by itself!” 

“Ah, [ daresay, but not the London Wing 
wants. He knows what the women of our 
class can do for a man.” 

* Apparently—according to you—it is one 
woman, of another class—a woman who 
preaches in tabernacles—that matters most.” 

“That's the religious force. Horribly 
strong—but if they had the social force with 
them they could beat it. The Royalties, how- 
ever, have settled that.” 

Lewson did not pursue the subject, and the 
Duchess at last plainly perceived that while 
Wing had gained an invaluable agent, she 
herself, on the subject of the Wings, had lost 
a confidant. 

The crowd was indeed enormous, and the 
scene in the glistening hall and on the famous 
double staircase of Eltham House could 
scarcely have been more brilliant. 

At the top of the stairs stood Caroline 
Wing, the most beautiful woman amid a 
throng of handsome women. Her hair, her 
neck, her dress, shone with jewels, and she 
herself shone more than they. It seemed to 
Lewson, as he withdrew to a position in a door 
way near, that she had both gained and lost 
since her arrival in London as Wing’s wife. She 
had lost something of freshness, but she had 
gained enormously in personal dignity. 

\s to her character, Lewson reflected that 
he had gained a much clearer knowledge of it 
during the six months which had elapsed 
since he had last come with the crowd to 
Eltham House. A kind of accident—nothing 
more than a casual meeting and conversation 
at a shooting party, early in the preceding 
autumn had led to Wing's offering him the 
principal agency on his enormous properties. 
Lewson had been a very successful Indian 
administrator, and land and all the problems 
of land were his hobby. When Wing came 
to him, offering some of the greatest estates 
in England as a field for experiments, and 
unlimited money to try them with, the 
quick mind and vigourous personality of the 
elder man caught fire. He accepted the charge 
and had been since renewing his youth. 
Incidentally also, he had been making a close 
study of his employer and his employer’s wife. 


T WAS clear to him that Lady Wing had 
been at first excited and amused by the 
multitude of their new possessions; flattered 
too, possibly, by the natural subservience of a 


| large section of mankind towards the pos- 


sessors. But in some ways she—and Wing 
had passed through a very chequered experi- 


} ence. They had made a kind of royal progress 


through the Wing estates, and their reception 
had varied greatly. In general the tenants 
had welcomed them effusively, but the social 


| side of the business had been a good deal more 


doubtful. In some districts, indeed, Lewson 
had seen but small signs of boycotting; in 


| others the pair had seemed to come and go 





amid a frozen silence. Sometimes this had 
happened under the influence of a local reli- 
gious leader—Anglican or dissenting; some- 
times it was the local big-wigs, who had dic- 
tated a rigourous ostracism, especially of 
Lady Wing. But well received or ill received, 
these two handsome young people had been 
always in the limelight, always conscious that 
they were the talk of a countryside, and that 
their doings and sayings were of great impor- 
tance to thousands of people. 

Under these influences, as Lewson’s secret 
thoughts admitted very plainly, Alec Wing— 
to put it gently—had not improved. The 
megalomania always latent in his tempera- 
ment had developed amazingly; opposition 
enraged him; and the men who opposed or 
disappointed him were always, according to 
him, either sickly hypocrites or envious fools. 

And had this general temper of bitterness 
reacted upon his relation to his wife?—in that 
she was constantly reminding him of the most 
teasing barriers in his path? That was what 
Lewson occasionally asked himself; always 
with an indignant rush of feeling on Lady 
Wing’s behalf. Was it Wing’s instinct to visit 
the “cutting” which befell them both, espe- 
cially in certain high quarters, upon the beau- 
tiful woman who worshipped him—as in some 
way her special fault? Whenever penalty made 
itself felt, Wing’s irritability or arrogance 
seemed to suggest that it was the woman’s af 
fair only. The man resented any share in it. 

As to Caroline Wing herself, Lewson, now 
that he knew her better, was aware ot just the 
same mingling of homage and pity in his feel- 
ing towards her, as he perceived in Robert 
Llewellyn and other men. He saw, for in- 
stance, that she suffered—much more now 
than when they first reached London—from 
the strength of public opinion against her; 


that there was something, indeed, in her ow 
mind which was always betraying her to her 
judges, while yet always rallying in the eng 
to a passionate defence of love and its rights, 
And he often perceived a great weariness jg 
her; weariness, he thought, of the endless 
parade and clatter of the life that Wing made 
her lead. Sorrow, too—for causes he could 
only guess at. But he perceived that she wag 
made for children, and she had none. Thag 
supreme sacrifice of her Marsworth children 
she had faced for love of Wing; and she had 
never recovered it. 

Was there anything serious in the talk about 
Mrs. Whitton—in the gossip about Lord 
Merton’s devotion? Lewson felt that he 
knew no more than anybody else . . . 

. . . Ah! there was Merton coming upstairs 
—and Mrs. Whitton a few steps behind him, 
Involuntarily Lewson moved forward a little 
to watch. He saw young Merton’s dark and 
striking face break into a charming smile, ag 
he reached his hostess; and he perceived that 
she turned to him with a soft and open ex. 
pression, as one turns from strangers to a 
friend. Her reception of Mrs. Whitton, on the 
other hand, seemed markedly cold and careless, 
““She can’t pretend as well as others,” he said 
to himself, and he liked her the better for it, 

““Well—how’s the new post going?” 

The speaker was Llewellyn. Lewson hailed 
him with pleasure. They talked a little about 
the agency. Then Lewson enquired after the 
King’s speech, which, according to time 
honoured custom had just been read at the 
official dinners of the night given by the lead- 
ers in both Houses to their supporters. 

“ Anything new or exciting?” 

“Oh, Lord, yes! They’re bringing in a 
strong Protectionist budget. It will be a 
splendid row, and we shall beat them on it. 
They’re probably riding for a fall. Our host 
here, I understand, will support them.” 

Llewellyn turned his chubby cheeks and 
smiling eyes upon his companion. He looked 
extraordinarily wise, ugly and confident. 

“T hear also,” he resumed, “that Wing will 
make his first speech to-morrow in the Lords 
—a hot attack on Washington?” 

Lewson nodded. 

“Can you point me out any of the men who 
are running the paper?” asked Llewellyn. 

Lewson picked out one or two from the 
crowd. 

“Ah, yes—I know—clever fellows. But I 
understand the editor is not yet found.” 

““No. Wing has set his heart ona particu- 
lar man i 

“And can’t get him!” laughed Llewellyn. 
“I think I'll back Wing. Well, the program 
of the paper looks very catching—protection, 
socialism and militarism. If Wing gets the 
man he wants, Washington and I shall shiver 
in our shoes. I foresee an ‘Eltham House 
party,’”’ he added smiling. ‘‘ But Lady Wing 
promises still to let me come and see her! I 
must go and get 2 word with her.” 


LEWELLYN FOUND his hostess in one 

of the inner drawing-rooms, holding a 
court of intimates, while the mass of her 
guests was streaming downstairs to supper. 
She made room for him beside her with a 
grace in which, however, he now perceived amt 
increasing embarrassment. And _ he himself 
was much more keenly aware that his position 
in the house was a difficult one than the 
Duchess gave him credit for. 

Wing indeed had taken the Penwenack let- 
ter—which was couched in perfectly civ 
terms—with haughty sang-froid, so far as the 
Liberal leaders were concerned. A few gibes 
as to “your Noncon masters,” conveyed his 
answer to Llewellyn’s advice, given throu, 
Carrie; and there had been a short conversa- 
tion between Washington and the new peef, 
in which Washington had expressed his regrets 
for a decision inevitable ‘‘at the present mo 
ment,” and Wing had given warning of his in- 
tentions asa political free lance, without, how- 
ever, any personal rupture between the twomen. 

Both Washington and his chief lieutenant, 
therefore, had frequented Lady Wing’s Sun- 
days occasionally since the Wings had return 
ed to Eltham House in November, to the 
astonishment of many beside the Duchess. 

To-night, indeed, Llewellyn was very Com 
scious of a new atmosphere of agitation 
things going on—and those things not at 
to the interest of the Front Opposition bench. 
Groups melted away as he approached; com 
versations were hushed. Washington had lost 
ground somewhat since his speaking callie 
paign of the summer. He was said to have 
wasted or misused opportunities given him by 
his opponents, to have offended important 
members of the party in small social way$ 
the blame for which was generally put down 
to Mrs. Washington. Washington’s own ! 
lowers were confident of success in the coming 
battle with the Government. Llewe'lyn him 
self was confident. All the same there wete 
elements of danger in the situation. And # 
rise of a party of frondeurs amply suppl 
with money, and led by a man bearing a 
name and commanding vast resources, Was by 
no means an incident to be despised. 


(To be continued in the October issue) 
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